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A Picture Every Time 
the Shutter Clicks 


No blanks, no failures, no disappointments 
through wrong guessing of distance or loss 
of time in gecting ready with the 


ANSCO 


It’s always ready for action when needed, 
ever out of sight in coat, vest or hip pocket. 


‘ Handy, compact and neat. 
Send fi rae opy of “Snap-Shots and te the 
Education,” by Elbert Hubbard. hip or coat pocket in a jiffy. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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‘‘A chain is no stronger than 
The Three its weakest link,’’ and this applies 


Strong Links figuratively to all things that are 


interdependent. 


In photography there are three steps that are, and necessarily must be 
strongly linked—the camera, the plate or film, and the printing medium. 


The camera must do the work accurately and efficiently. 
The film must catch what the camera sees and projects. 


The printing medium must synthetically represent the whole, and in 
addition the worker’s individuality. 


The three strong links of photography are represented by the accom- 
panying illustration. 


The camera used was an ANSCO— 


The negative on ANSCO FILM— 
and reproduced from a CYKO print. 


Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER WHO USES 


CRAMER 
PLATES 


IN HIS STUDIO-WORK WILL 


ASSURE 


THE EXACT RENDERING OF HIS 


ARTISTIC CONCEPTION 


“Wasn't My Fault” 
COMMERCIAL SUCCESS 4 h? Caucut ME IN ONE-TENTH OF A SECOND 


You Can Do Wuat OtHERS HAVE Done. 
AND Buy A Eurynar, CATcH THE BaBy’s 
or SMILE, THE AEROPLANE IN ITS FLIGHT. 


CHEMICAL SUPERIORITY sexi We, Sto ror Pics 


AND CIRCULARS. 


W.J.LAFBURY COMPANY 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
305 North Fifth Avenue, by bridge _ Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 


POLYGON CAMERAS 


WITH RIETZSCHEL DOUBLE-ANASTIGMATS 


are the embodiment of all that isdesirable in cameras. They are compact, 
small and light in weight, yet they are very reasonable in price. ‘* They 
fit the pocket.’’ They are made from Miniature size up to 5x7 inches, in all 
styles. All are built of light but indestructible metal; all are leather- 
covered ; all have leather bellows ; all have rising, falling and cross front; 
all have detachable lensboard; ail have quickly-reversible ground-glass; 
all are fitted with double anastigmats: the better ones with the finest 
cemented lenses ever put on the market, in Compound shutter. From $20 up. 


ERNEMANN 
Max Meyer 18 West 27th Street New York 


Catalog for 10 cents Postage Dealers well protected 


The New Extreme Plate 


H. & D. 400 


A plate of extreme rapidity which retains the fine-grain and 
no-fog qualities which have made Wellington Plates so 
popular, 


SAMPLE DOZEN BY PARCEL-POST 


PLATES, PAPERS AND FILMS Send Jor our new — Price-List 
Manufactured by Sole Agents for the United States 
RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. Y. Office, 108 Fulton Street 


; And at Montreal, Paris, Berlin, Bombay and Calcutta 
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MAGAZINE-CLUBS FOR 1914 


All previous quotations are hereby canceled 


Class Publisher’s 
No. rice 
25 Abel’s Photo. Weekly _ $1.50 
73 Amateur Photographer 

(w’kly) London( postpaid) 3.65 
15 Amateur Photographer's 
Weekly 1.00 
17 American Boy 1.00 
55 American Homes and 
Gardens 3.00 
23 American Magazine____ 1.50 
19 American Motherhood _ 1.00 
24 American Photography. 1.50 
15 Amer. Poultry Journal_ 1.00 
55 Arts and Decoration___ 3.00 
77 Atlantic Monthly _____ 4.00 
60 Automobile (weekly) __ 3.00 
25 Baseball Magazine ____ 1.50 
Zi Book 1.50 
47 Bookman 2.50 
17 Boston Cooking School 
Magazine 1.00 
17 Boy’s Magazine _______ 1.00 
23 Breeders’Gazette(w’kly) 1.75 


64 British Journal of Photo- 

graphy (weekly) London 
(postpaid) 53.1 

30 Bulletin of Photography 


(weekly) 1.75 
18 CaliforniaCultivator(w) 1.00 
1.50 
17 Camera Craft (new)_._ 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 


CameraW ork (quarterly) 8.50 


160 

70 Century Magazine _____ 4.00 
23 Christian Herald(w’kly) 1.50 
35 Collier’s Weekly _____- 2.50 
70 Country Lifein America 4.00 
60 Craftsman___. 3. 
50 Current Opinion 3.00 
23 Delineator _.........- 1.50 


12 Designer _____ 


45 Dress and Vanity Fair. 5.00 
25 Etude (for music-lovers) 1.50 
25 Everybody’s Magazine. 1.50 


Farm and Fireside 
(semi-monthly) .50 


| Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
23 Field and Stream _____- $1.50 
17 Forest and Stream (m) 1.00 
47 Forest and Stream (w)__ 3.00 
2.00 
23 Garden Magazine _____- 1.50 
16 Gas Engine __________- 1.00 
56 Graphic Arts_____.___- 3.00 
27 Green Book ._.__.____- 1.50 
70 Harper’s Magazine ____ 4.00 
70 Harper’s Weekly 4.00 
12 Home Needlework (bi-m) .75 
50 House and Garden __.. 3.00 
50 House Beautiful ______- 3.00 
8 Housewife _______ 
50 Independent (weekly) _ 3.00 
90 International Studio ___ 5.00 
40 Journal of Education(w) 2.50 
70 Keramic Studio_______ 4.00 
22 Kindergarten Review__ 1.25 
13 Ladies’ World ____ ___- 1.00 
60 L’Art de la Mode _____ 3.5 
35 Lippincott’s Magazine _ 3.00 
60 Literary Digest(weekly) 3.00 
17 Little Folks (new)_-____ 1.00 
20 Little Folks (renewal). 1.00 
10 McCall’s Magazine ____ 
23 McClure’s Magazine ___ 1.50 
23 Metropolitan _________ 1.50 
23 Modern Electrics and 
Mechanies§ 1.50 
17 Modern Priscilla ______ 1.00 
23 Mothers’ Magazine ____ 1.50 
60 Motor Age (weekly)... 3.00 
35 Motor Boat (s-m) 2.00 
18 Motorcycle (s-m) ____- 1.00 
35 Musical America(w’kly) 2.00 
90 Musical Courier (w’kly) 5.00 
35 Musical Leader (w’kly) 2.50 
28 1.50 
23 National Magazine ______ 1.50 
17 National Sportsman -__ 1.00 
30 New England Magazine 1.75 
70 North American Review 4.00 
24 Outdoor Life ________- 1.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
40 Outdoor World and 

Recreation $2.50 
3.00 
60 Outlook (weekly) ______ 3.00 
23 Overland Monthly______ 1.50 
20 Pearson’s Magazine_____ 1.50 
17 1.00 
24 PHOTO-ERA ______ 1.50 


20 Photographic News_.___ 1.00 
27 Photographic Times_____ 1.50 

80 Photographische Rund- 

schau (semi-monthly ) 

Halle a. S. (postpaid) 4.00 

53 Photography and Focus 
(w’kly )London( postpaid) 2.65 
50 Photo-Miniature _______ 2.50 
23 Physical Culture _______ 1.50 
20 Pictorial Review ___-___- 1.00 
23 Popular Electricity _____ 1.50 
15 Popular Photography... 1.00 
56 Printing Art_____.____- 3.00 
90 Puck (weekly) _____--_- 5.00 
23 Red Book____--.------ 1.50 
35 Review of Reviews _____ 3.00 
80 Rider and Driver (w’kly) 5.00 
40 St. Nicholas (new) _____ 3.00 
60 St. Nicholas (renewal)__ 3.00 

35 School Arts Magazine 

(10 Nos.) 2.00 
55 Scientific American (w)_ 3.00 
60 Secribner’s Magazine ____ 3.00 
23 Short Stories _________- 1.50 
45 Smart Set__..........- 3.00 
50 Suburban Life_____ __- 3.00 
35 Sunset Magazine ______. 2.50 
23 Technical World 1.50 
65 Theatre Magazine ______ 3.50 
3.00 
75 Vogue (semi-monthly)__ 4.00 
55 Wilson’s Photo. Magazine 3.00 
25 Woman’sHomeCompan'’n 1.50 


12 Woman’s Magazine 
37 World’s Work 
35 Yachting 
12 Young People’s Weekly. .75 


The following magazines are sold only at the regular subscription-price : 


Adveutme $1.50 
Ainslee’s Magazine _______- 1.50 
All-Story 1.50 
1.50 
Cavalier (weekly) ____--__- 4.00 
Cosmopolitan 1.50 
Country Gentleman_(weekly) 1.50 
Criterion of Fashion 50 


Fine Arts Journal _________ 3.00 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 


Hearst’s Magazine_____ ____ $1.50 
Inland Printer ___________- 3.00 
Judge (weekly)_.__._____- 5.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal ____- 1.50 
Leslie’s Weekly__________- 5.00 
(weekly) ............ 5.00 
3.00 
Motor Boating ___________- 1.00 
Munsey’s Magazine _______- 1.50 
New Story Magazine___-___- 1.50 
Pathfinder (weekly) ______- 1.00 
People’s Magazine ________- 1.50 


40 Youth’s Companion (w)_ 2.00 
Popular Magazine____(s-m) $3.00 
Popular Mechanics ___.__._ 1.50 
Printers’ Ink (weekly) ____- 2.00 
Railroad and Current 
Mechanics 1.50 
Saturday Evening Post 
(weekly) 1.50 
Smith’s Magazine _____.__- 1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
Top Notch Magazine _ (s-m) 2.00 
Women’s Stories 3.00 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of each 


magazine. 


for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


We shall be very glad to furnish quotations of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill orders 
These prices, in effect after Nov. 10, 1913, are equal to the lowest. 


Send all orders, with remittance in Post-Office or Express Money-Order, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proro-Era Guaranty 
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The DYNAR 
Doubles the Working 


Hours of your Camera ! 


The ICA IDEAL 
CAMERA 


An aristocrat of the camera-world, 
capable of the most serious work 


Takes 2% x 314 film-pack, 21% x 31% plates. 
Body of aluminum, fine grain-leather cover- 
ing. Extra strong, rigid front-standard. 
Rising, falling and sliding front. Bellows- 
extension, 1014 inches. Extra large, bril- 


: a liant and collapsible finder. Equipped 

h Instead of few with Hekla Double Anastigmat lens, 

in Model XI or Compound shutter; Car 
ours aroun noon these goomy Zeiss Amatar F/6.8, or Protar F/6.3 lenses = 
days you can make successful in Compound shutters. The single ele- = 
° ll d l ments of all these lenses can be used with = 
pictures a ay iong. splendid effect for landscape and = 

portrait-work. Dimensions, 474 x x 314 

Its wonderful speed, F /6, is twice inches; weight, 27 ounces. 


as great as that of the better rec- 
tilinear lenses — its covering 
power, compact mounting and 
moderate price make it the ideal 
lens for the amateur. 


Sold in cells that fit directly 
into all the modern shutters — you 
save the fitting-charge. 


Write for our Catalog. 


Dynar Cells for 3% x 5% or 
4 x 5 Cameras, $25.00. 


Twenty-nine other types of “the camera that’s 
different” can be found in our 48-page 
catalog, to be obtained at your dealer's, or 
direct from 


VOIGTLANDER & SOHN 


Optical Works Ta al 
242-244 E. Ontario St., Chicago rae CG Vy m allsl@ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York - PHOTO - SALES-CORPORATION- 


Works: Brunswick, Germany 235 Fifth Avenue --New York. 
= Sole U. S. Distributors 


Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co., Canadian Agents, Montreal, Can. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Its os AS A PRINT MATERIAL IS NOW SUPERSEDED — 


an incredible announcement seemingly, yet one, nevertheless, true. 
PAPER IS REPLACED BY PHOTOLOID—the greatest inno- 


5 vation in photography and the only real improvement for many years. 


PHOTOLOID is a hard, impervious waterproof emulsion, 
on a tough, flexible double-weight, water- and chemical-proof 
backing, either translucent or opaque, with matte surface. 


” 
NEW ERA PHOTOLOID is printed like any “gaslight”’ paper but is easier 
FEATURES to handle and more certain in its results. 


PHOTOLOID gives results equal to the finest carbon and platinum 
work, but with the tediousness and uncertainties eliminated. 


Imperishable PHOTOLOID is a tremendous time-saver — prints can be made, 
developed, fixed, thoroughly washed and dried within thirty minutes. 


Need PHOTOLOID simplifies washing because of its non-porous and non- 
ees absorbent qualities— and PHOTOLOID positively will not curl up in 
No Mounting the solutions. 

PHOTOLOID prints combine with brilliancy of tone, unusual 
delicacy and beauty in the high-lights and remarkable depth of shadow. 


Non-curling 
PHOTOLOID absolutely ensures artistic pictures, and, most vitally 
important of all, PHOTOLOID PRINTS ARE PERMANENT. The 


Washable emulsion will not fade nor the backing decay. 


PHOTOLOID is made in the Porcelain White, Veined Ivory and 
Cream. Blacks, Sepias, Olives and Grays printed by direct development. 
Quick Drying PHOTOLOID takes watercolors easily, making wonderful miniatures. 


PHOTOLOID MARKS A NEW ERA IN THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


See your dealer at once — if he cannot supply you, The pictures you value surely deserve to be 
write to us. We will promptly fill all orders printed in permanent form. There is only one 
accompanied by remittance. BE SURE TO way — PHOTOLOID, the greatest “‘ development” 
SPECI COLOR AND SIZE. known in photography. 
Size Packets of half dozen Packets of dozen Half gross box 
34x 5% $ .50 $ .90 $ 5.00 
» 1.00 1.75 10.00 
8 x10 4.00 22.50 
10 x14 | 7.00 40.00 


The Fiberloid Company * Ayenue 


Correspondence invited with dealers regarding special proposition 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE NAME 


HAMMER 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY 


Dry-Plates made on honor and everywhere 
noted for their speed, uniformity, latitude of 
exposure and all-around good qualities 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates 


HAMMER DRYPLATE CO ») 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s little book, ** A Short Talk 
on Negative-Making,”’ mailed free 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTOCHROMS 


made still easier 


We develop and mount Auto- 
chroms at reasonable prices and 


CRITICISE 


every exposure so as to help you 
to get promptly acquainted with 
the process. To this effect we 
now supply exposure slips with 
every box. 


LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 


75 Fiith Avenue, New York 
Write for AUTOCHROM Booklet 


The Guide to Picture-Making by 
Photography 
“ Pictorial Composition and 
the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures ” 


By HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 
Seventh Edition. Revised, 1913 


CONTENTS 
I. Introductory XI. The Place of Photo- 
Il. The Scientific Sense graphy in Fine Art 
in Pictures XII. Breadth v. Detail 
III. Balance XII. The Man in Art ; 
IV. Evolving the Picture XIV. ee 
V. Entrance and Exit XV. The Picture-Sense 


VI. The Circular Obser- XVI. Color Harmony 
vation of Pictures 
VII. The Line of Beauty xvyiI, Envelopment and 
v7, and the Rectangle Color-Perspective 
VIII. The Composition of XVIII. The Bias of Judg- 
One and More Units ment 
IX. Groups XIX. The Living Picture 
X. Light and Shade Appendix and Index 


The book is profusely illustrated 
Price, cloth - $2.00, postpaid 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade Agent 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Just ask for 


PIXIE Roll-Film CAMERAS 


and the dealer will show you the latest and handsomest 
cameras. Pixies set up a new standard of quality, new 
ideas in construction and they operate with the utmost 
simplicity. Our own fine lenses guarantee sharp, brilliant 


pictures. 

PIXIES ARE PIXIES 
You won’t find anything comparable with them at the price 
or any other cameras more desirable. 


PIXIE fixed-focus box cameras with brilliant finders 
No. 2 size for 214 x picture 
4, ” 


FOLDING PIXIES, rapid rectilinear lens 


No. 1A size for x 414 picture 00 
No. 3A ,, 12.00 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
765 Clinton Ave., So. Rochester, N. Y. 
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A NEW AND PRACTICAL PROCESS FOR 
COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Absolutely Transparent, Light-Proof and Air-Proof 


SUPERIOR TO OIL- AND WATER-COLORS OF ALL KINDS 


Incorporated in a specially prepared base which does not penetrate 
and injure the photograph 


Request descriptive circular from 


SCHERING & GLATZ 
150 Maiden Lane New York, N.Y. 


PHOTO-ERA 


ARTIST-MOUNTS 


MATEUR photographers in towns and villages often find it impossible 
to purchase small quantities of attractive mounting-paper of various 
colors and surface-textures. In order to supply this demand, and to 


encourage harmonious treatment of prints in preference to the fanciful stock 
card-mount, Photo-Era offers its subscribers a large variety of heavy cover- 


papers suitable for photographic purposes. 

These papers may be had in portfolios of 24 sheets 10 x 12% inches. 
There are brown, green and gray assortments — the latter including black and 
white — each containing several shades and surface-textures; also there are 
portfolios containing 24 sheets of any of the following papers: 

Heavy Black Camel-Hair, Black Crash-Finish, Light Greenish-Gray Antique Deckle-Edge, 
Light Brownish-Gray Antique Deckle-Edge, Very Light Gray Antique, Heavy Neutral-Gray 
Antique, Light Blue-Gray Filter-Texture. 

Medium Brown Antique, Orange-Brown Antique Filter-Texture, Heavy Brownish-Black 
Camel-Hair, Heavy Sultan Buff, Light-Weight India-Tint Parchment, Buff Antigue. 

Medium-Green Antique Deckle-Edge, Heavy Sultan Green, Heavy Sultan Light Green, 
Heavy Greenish-Black Camel-Hair. 

Heavy Sultan Turkey Red, Brick-Red Antique. 

Light Blue Antique Filter-Texture. 

Any portfolio of 24 sheets will be sent for 35 cents postpaid 


PHOTO-ERA - - - 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


Corner Devonshire and Water Streets, BOSTON, MASS. 


AN INDEPENDENT INSTITUTION WHOSE AFFAIRS ARE 
GOVERNED SOLELY BY ITS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to Check. Correspondence Solicited 
With Those Who Contemplate Making Changes or Opening New Accounts 


DIRECTORS 
Albion F. Bemis Peter H. Corr Timothy E. Hopkins * Henry P. Nawn 
Theodore G. Bremer William J. Daly Franklin E. Huntress Charles H. Olmsted 
John T. Burnett William J. Emerson Arthur H. James Joseph H. O’Neil 
Charles L. Burrill Timothy J. Falvey James W. Kenney Frederick H. Payne 
Hiram M. Burton Thomas F. Galvin John S. Kent John E. Stanton 
Timothy E. Byrnes John H. Gibbs Frank Leveroni Charles B. Strecker 
William J. Carlin John C. Heyer Lawrence J. Logan James W. Spence 
John T. Connor Samuel Hobbs James M. Morrison Edwin Wilcock 
OFFICERS 
President, Joseph H. O’Neil Vice-Presidents, James W. Kenney, John C. Heyer 
Treasurer, Samuel A. Merrill Actuary and Secretary, David Bates 


Total Resources, $8,500,000 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER-TIME 


will come again, but in the meantime we shall just have 
to put up with the yellow hazy light which is bound to 
prevail at this season of the year 


THE CENTRAL “SPECIAL” 


will save you a bunch of resittings and that 
means saving money. 


CENTRAL DRY PLATE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. B.—Write for ‘‘ Darkroom-Pointers’’ 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION-RATES 


United States and Mexico, $1.50 postpaid. Single copy, 15 cents. Foreign subscription, $2.25 postpaid. Single copy, 1 shilling. 
Canadian subscription, $1.85 postpaid. Agents for Great Britain, Houghtons, Ltd., London. 


ADVERTISING-RATES ON APPLICATION 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D., Editor; PHIL M. RILEY, Associate Editor 
KATHERINE BINGHAM, Editor, The Round Robin Guild 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of its branches are solicited and will receive our most careful consideration. 
While not accepting responsibility for unrequested ipts, we will endeavor to return them if not available, provided return- 
postage is enclosed. 


CONTENTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Four Old Fishermen of Marken, Holland 16 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island — First Prize, 33 
Seaward — Second Prize, 34 
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A Winter Vacation in New Hampshire 


PHIL M. RILEY 


WINTER vacation is the one for me. 

I have tried both kinds and my choice 

is made. Like a legion others, the 
daily routine occupies my mind much and my 
body little. Recuperation lies in inverting the 
order. A complete change of scene and occu- 
pation is what I crave, and that means out- 
door exercise and mental rest. 

Summer vacations breed quiet laziness — 
they literally force it upon you because they are 
taken during the very hottest weeks of the year. 
Did you ever try to be very active in outdoor- 
sports or recreations when it was above XU 
degrees in the shade and the humidity was 
around record-height ’ That tells the story. If 
you do not melt in the sun, the mosquitoes 
devour you when you go into the woods ; and 
every dope I know of is worse than the little 
pests themselves. The 
result is one lazy pi- 
azza day after another 
sandwiched between 
mildly active mornings 
and evenings. 

You have tried all 
this and know that I 
am right; but have 
you tried the winter 
vacation’ Probably 
not, and it is worthy 
to be considered. My 
friend Jim told me all 
this last summer. It 
has been his hobby for 
years, and he is the 
picture of health — 
never returns home 
from his outing more 
tired than when he | 
went; says that he can- 
notunderstand why cus- 
tom has approved sum- 
mer as the only proper 


season for vacations; A BIT OF GOSSIP 


also that the day is coming when business-firms 
will give their employees three weeks’ vacation 
every eighteen months, thereby bringing the va- 
cation in winter every other time. Jim is a 
puzzle to most people, but not to me ; I spent two 
weeks with him last winter in New Hampshire 
and I want to again often. I was tired out at 
the time and my nerves were jumping badly, 
but I came away fit and ready for work again. 

Starting from Boston, our destination was 
North Conway, one hundred and forty-two miles 
away, the fare being only a little over $5.00. 
An interesting and beautiful ride we found it 
across the snow-clad country, over ice-bound 
brooks and along inky-looking rivers, past 
thriving towns, sleepy little villages, and isolated 
farmhouses which seemed to be almost deserted 
except for the little curling smoke-trail from 
each chimney. 

How different the 
air was when we got 
down from the railway 
coach, and how still 
that little town seemed 
as soon as the train 
had gone! Fifty weeks 
among incessant city 
noises are more of a 
strain than you realize. 
You will understand it, 
though, whenever the 
noises are suddenly 
absent. If you are 
very nervous, the shock 
of change may keep 
you awake a part of 
the first night or two ; 
but after that you will 
sleep “like a log.” 
Noise fills our sani- 
tariums and our in- 
sane asylums, and the 
wise vacationist gets 
far away from it. No 

3 


PHIL M. RILEY 


} 
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roar of the elevated, no clang and whir of 
trolleys, no honking of automobile-horns or 
shrieking of ferry-whistles breaks the peaceful 
quiet of the snow-covered country —a quiet 
that is felt in North Conway just as we saw the 
white-robed hills and smelled the ftir-boughs 
during our rambles outdoors. 

All through the mountain-country there are 
hotels and boarding-houses open the year ’round, 
so we found accommodations quickly. Average 
prices are 36 to $8 a week at the boarding- 
houses, and $10 to $20 a week at the hotels. 
There are relatively few guests in winter, and 
you get better acquainted ; all in the house con- 
stitute one big, jolly family. On that first night 
we had a splendid supper of simple but whole- 
some, well-cooked food, followed by story-telling 
and apple-eating before a big roaring fire, and 
finally the best sleep I had enjoyed for many 
weeks. 

Next morning after breakfast I had just set- 
tled down for a good quiet smoke, when Jim 
routed me out with the information that I was 
not to spend my vacation indoors — not if he 
knew it! Thus admonished, I made ready to 
join him, even although I shivered to the very 
marrow at the thought of it. Had I known 
that the mercury stood at an even zero outside, 
I fear that my courage would have failed me. 

Under Jim’s direction I had taken along a 
supply of appropriate clothing which we quickly 
donned. Both had heavy woolen underwear 
and thin socks over which we pulled heavy 
lumberman’s socks and then our shoe-packs, 
sometimes called “ moccasins.” Jim wore heavy 
trousers with leggins, and two sweaters under 
his coat, while I had heavy knickerbockers, 
thick golf-stockings and one heavy sweater. 
Thus garbed, we pulled down our stocking-caps 
to protect our ears, put on our mittens and 
sallied forth. They were not particularly at- 
tractive costumes, but our object was purely to 
keep warm, and in this we certainly succeeded. 
Doubt it as you may, the fact still remains that 
not once in the two weeks did we experience 
any discomfort from the cold. 

In the city you shiver, take cold and think 
you are freezing to death when, for winter 
temperature, it is still relatively warm ; in the 
country, zero weather and below is bracing and 
enjoyable if you are properly clothed. This is 
simply because the air in higher altitudes is dry ; 
the dampness of city-air is what chills. It is 
always a surprise to learn from experience that 
overcoats are not needed in the woods and that 
cold feet are almost unknown. 

Throughout the vicinity of North Conway 
there is intense interest in all sorts of winter- 


sports, and it was not many minutes before we 
had joined a merry tobogganing party and the 
fun began. The morning seemed to speed away 
as rapidly as did we again and again down the 
long incline. Time always passes quickly when 
you are amused, but we realized that this delight- 
ful sport possesses every element of beneficial 
exercise. The rush of stinging air as you speed 
downward so rapidly is thrilling and it fills your 
lungs with the purest of air. With less good 
luck your eyes, neck and mittens may be filled 
with snow by an occasional “tipover,” but that 
is part of the fun; besides, the snow, unlike 
that in the city, is dry and can be brushed away 
easily. It is on the steep uphill journey that 
you get exercise ; no gymnasium practice this ! 
Enjoyment is urging you on; it is all play, no 
work and no care. 

All too soon it was lunch-time, of which we 
were appraised by our timepieces and an insist- 
ent inward craving. How we did eat! The 
tonic had begun to work in half a day, beating 
medicine by at least a week. 

That morning was the beginning of one con- 
stant round of sport which was not broken for 
several days. Tobogganing, and coasting with 
an old-fashioned double-runner gave us good 
fun at any time, and Jim very patiently devoted 
several hours each day to the somewhat exas- 
perating task of teaching me that web-footed 
step required for snowshoeing, much to the 
amusement of the old hands. I had several 
“spills” at first, but in a few days could walk 
quite creditably. This sport is very common in 
the mountains and skis are occasionally seen, 
but I did not try them. 

As soon as I was able to take long tramps, 
we made up several congenial parties for snow- 
shoeing through the woods. This was probably 
as helpful to my run-down condition as anything 
I did; for there is no place so healthy as out- 
doors in winter among the pine and fir trees. 
No tonic can equal in real results the frosty 
sting of winter air; it spells death for every 
known germ; few are hardy enough to hold 
their own and attack man too. This activity in 
the open soon breaks down all needless tissue 
in the body and the cold oxygen quickly removes 
it from the system. A winter vacationist may 
not return to his desk with blistered, sunburned 
or brown-tanned arms and face; but his flesh 
will have a healthy, ruddy glow that denotes 
plenty of warm red blood, good circulation and 
deep breathing. 

Often upon our return from such trips we 
would find the younger folks fighting desperately 
behind snow-forts. Jim is only an overgrown 


school-boy anyway, and tired as we were he 
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would quickly have us taking sides in the fray, 
usually to be badly worsted by the small boys 
and have our faces well washed in snow to 
repay us for our interest. On one occasion the 
girls fought against us and, much to our dismay, 
although no chivalrous leniency was intended, 
put it over us shamefully. 

On every trip at least one of us carried a 
small camera slung over his shoulder, and found 
plenty of opportunities to use it. An entirely 
new world seemed spread out before us, clean, 
white-robed, fragrant and silent, except for the 
murmur of the wind among the evergreen trees, 
while on every hand were most wonderful pic- 
tures, chiaroscuro effects, and colors, too. Many 
were the different hues of green on the pines, 
spruces, firs and hemlocks, some almost black 
they were so dark, while still clinging to occa- 
sional hardwood trees were many frost-turned 
leaves of light and dark brown. Each kind of 
tree-trunk was a different color; above was the 
ever-blue sky in pleasant weather, and blue also 
was every shadow on the snow. Picture-sub- 
jects were everywhere ; wood-scenes, mountains, 
partly-open streams, snow-landscapes, hunters, 
mountain-climbers, lumbermen, and others en- 
joying such winter sports as snowshoeing, skiing, 
coasting, tobogganing, skating and sleighing. 
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All of these subjects are easily photographed. 
In pleasant weather the light, although lower 
than in summer, is rendered very effective by 
reflection from the white snow which fills so 
large a part of the picture-space, and the blue 
shadows are very actinic. Exposures for two 
hours in the middle of the day are about the 
same as in summer, although they increase more 
rapidly during the early and late hours. For 
instance, at 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. exposures may 
well be about four times those required at noon. 
Above timberline on the mountains there is little 
danger of undertiming ; exposures may often be 
one-fourth those for the same how at low 
altitudes. 

Snow-texture and shadow-detail are the quali- 
ties to strive for in a winter negative, at the 
same time being careful not to increase the 
already-strong contrasts of the subject. These 
qualities are obtained by careful adjustment of 
exposure and development, exposing for the 
shadows and developing for the highlights. By 
this is meant giving ample exposure for the deep- 
est shadow in which detail is wanted, and then, 
to prevent too great density of light portions 
and absence of detail, deciding when to stop 
development by inspection of the highlights 
rather than the shadows as is customary. When 
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tank-development is adopted, little if any modi- 
fication is needed unless it is to shorten the 
time a trifle. A detailful negative, rather 
snappy but with no extreme density, is the 
ideal; a negative in which there is detail and 
snow-texture in both highlights and shadows. 
Pyro, ortol, edinol, glycin or a similar, clear- 
working developer is suitable to use, either in 
the tray or tank. 

Roll or pack films and plates that are ortho- 
chromatic and non-halation are all available for 
winter-photography ; anti-screen backed plates 
are also excellent. With these materials the 
results ought to be pleasing, although they can 
be improved by the use of a three-times color- 
screen placed over the lens, which will filter out 
the over-active blue-violet light to which plates 
and films are highly sensitive. A marked im- 
provement in gradation and color-values is seen 
when a color-sereen is used. 

To photograph winter-sports is much more 
difficult because of the rapid movement of per- 
sons, animals and other objects involved, and 
many suppose that the work can be done only 
with expensive reflecting-cameras, rapid lenses 
and focal-plane shutters. Such an outfit is 
necessary if you would be ready for anything 
this wide and interesting field offers ; but a sur- 
prising range of subjects may be photographed 
successfully with an ordinary hand-camera 
equipment of moderate cost. Of course, the 
difficulties are to get rapid enough shutter- 
action to avoid blur, yet to admit to the plate or 
film within the brief time of exposure enough 
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light to produce a devel- 
opable image with suf- 
cient shadow-detail. It 
is the nearness of the 
moving object that 
makes special equip- 
ment essential. A 
small hand -camera, 
used at a distance 
which will ensure sharp 
definition, will yield 
negatives which, when 
printed by enlargement 
on bromide paper, will 
in turn yield prints 
that can be trimmed to 
make the figures seem 
larger in the picture- 
space. With any small 
hand-camera which has 
a shutter working at 
1400 second, several of 
the milder sports may 
be photographed suc- 


cessfully, and even some of the more strenuous 
sports, provided the figures are approaching the 
camera directly or at an angle of 45 degrees 


and are not too near. 


There are moments in 


most sports when there is relatively little motion, 
and those moments must be watched for. 


WASHINGTON FROM KEARSARGE W.R.MERRYMAN 
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Very largely in search of photographs, we 
set aside one whole day for climbing Mt. Kear- 
sarge near by on snowshoes, and found it a much 
easier and more wonderful pastime than the 
same climb in summer. Warm work and vig- 
orous exercise it certainly was, and soon our 
sweaters were tied about our backs and we had 
even relieved ourselves of other clothing. It is 
the first man who gets the worst of it; he sinks 
four or five inches into the snow, if newly 
fallen, and the girls who follow behind at the 
end of the file have a hard-trodden trail. Yes, 
it was pretty strenuous work, and toward the 
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Quieter than on the way up, the crunch of 
our snowshoes was interrupted occasionally by 
animated discussions about the many trails we 
saw in the snow. To those not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with woods-lore, there was great fascina- 
tion in trying to tell if they were made by fox 
or dog, rabbit or squirrel, partridge or crow. 
We made much better time down than up, yet 
our hunger seemed greater, and it was a tired 
but jolly party that gathered around the table 
for a very welcome hot supper. 

We were contented, indeed, after this stren- 
uous day to smoke quietly before the fire, telling 
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end got very tiresome; but all in the party 
agreed that the delightful views and opportuni- 
ties for camera-work made it well worth the 
effort. Never did hearty, simple food or hot 
coffee from a vacuum bottle taste so good as on 
Kearsarge at an altitude of 3200 feet with the 
snow-clad dome of Mt. Washington rising ma- 
jestically almost twice as high in the distance. 
Through the clear frosty air we could see for 
many miles and our binoculars gave us even 
longer vision. Every one was loath to start 
on the downward journey, but time passed 
rapidly and we were finally obliged to do so. 
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yarns of other climbs and other vacations, and 
going to bed early ; although on other nights we 
had been more ambitious. Several times we had 
been snowshoeing or tobogganing by moon- 
light, or watched the weird effect of a great 
log-fire in the woods. 

On another day we made up a sleighing-party 
for a glorious drive up through the famous 
Crawford Notch to Fabyan’s, where we dined 
within sight of the Presidential Range in all 
the beauty of its wonderful winter-dress. 

Still another day was given to visiting a lum- 
ber-camp in the woods. In these camps are to 
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Left to right : ‘Grown-Ups in a Snow-Battle ; ” “ Tobogganing on the Crust; ‘“‘ Lunch on Mt. Kearsarge ;” 
“Moat Mt. and the Saco Valley from the Slopes of Mt. Kearsarge;”’ ‘‘ Through the Crawford Notch on Snow- 
Shoes;”’ ‘The Start to Climb Mt. Kearsarge ;” ‘‘ Walking Up the Toboggan-Slide.” 
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be found a few lonesome Americans, associated 
for the most part only with uneducated Cana- 
dians, and glad to meet an occasional visitor 
from the outside world. It is an interesting 
trip to go into one of these lumber-camps, to 
watch the operations, and have a hearty dinner 
of pork and beans. Although this menu may 
not sound especially tempting to the city man, 
particularly to a man from Boston where beans 
are supposed to be at their best, still a ten-mile 
tramp in the frosty air will make it seem delight- 
ful, and things in the woods always have a deli- 
cious flavor all their own. 

All too quickly the care-free days sped by and 
our vacation was nearing its close. Jim wanted 
me to stay another week for some hunting, but 
my plans would not permit. Had it been pos- 
sible, we would have found game in plenty. It 
is not legal to shoot all sorts of game in winter, 
but enough are exempt to make the sport good. 
The guides who charge $3.00 a day when the 
autumn-season is at its height, will gladly take 
you in winter for half that price and will give 
you more information, too. 

Deer may be hunted the first fifteen days of 
December in all counties except Coos, whereas 
in Grafton and Carrol Counties the season in- 
cludes November also. Here rifles are permit- 
ted, although elsewhere shotguns loaded with 
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single ball or loose buckshot must be used. 
Dogs, jacks and. traps are prohibited, and one 
man is allowed to shoot only two deer. From 
October to January 1 is the open season for 
raccoon, and until April 1 for rabbits and hares. 
Sable, otter and fisher may be taken between 
October 15 and March 31. A hunter’s license, 
issued by the Fish and Game Commission and 
costing $10, is required, and trapping is illegal 
except with the consent of the landowner. At 
the present time the pelts of fur-bearing an- 
imals bring such good prices that a successful 
hunting-vacation is likely to pay for itself hand- 
somely. 

Campton, Thornton, North Woodstock, Bart- 
lett and Warren, near the slopes of Mt. Moosi- 
lauke, in the nearby town of Benton, are good 
points to start from. If the trip is particularly 
for hunting and trapping, a guide will probably 
take you to a camp in the woods; otherwise, 
hotel-accommodations can be had at the places 
named for $6 to S15 a week. The average 
distance from Boston is about 150 miles, and 
the railway fare about $3.40. 

Since I could not spare the time for any gun- 
ning, Jim and I agreed to have a little fishing 
before our return. In winter the disciples of 
Izaak Walton may not have the supreme pleas- 
ure to cast a fly with one hand and kill a mos- 
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quito with the other, but they can fish all the 
same, and much more comfortably if warmly 
clothed. Fishing through the ice is a good 
healthful recreation, providing the element of 
chance so much loved by the entire human race, 
and a little mild excitement mixed with plenty 
of crisp winter air. 

Of fish there is a plenty; trout, white-fish, 
shad, bluefins, pickerel, pike or grayling — 
all have an open season in winter. Land-locked 
salmon may not be taken through the ice. You 
can bob for trout or set lines with live bait for 
whitefish, shad and bluefins after January 1, 
until the ice goes out, except that in Newfound 
Lake the winter trout season is during the 
month of January only. The ordinary open 
season for pickerel, pike or grayling is all win- 
ter, until January 15. Pickerel may be taken 
in Lake Sunapee at any time, and in Winnepe- 
saukee, Winnisquam and Squam all winter, 
until March 31. Inno kind of fishing may one 
person set more than ten lines and these are a 
plenty to look after properly. 

Five lakes in central New Hampshire furnish 
excellent opportunities for this sort of sport. 
Each made its own strong appeal to us, and we 
found it difficult to choose, as each offered good 
fishing and comfortable stopping-places. We 
finally chose Winnepesaukee, the largest lake in 
the state, with its many islands, distant views 
of the White Mountains and nearby sentinel 
peaks — Belknap, Ossipee and Major. 

It is probable that more fishing is done on 
Winnepesaukee than elsewhere, not only because 
the fishing is good, but because of the unusual 
conveniences provided. The railroad follows 
the south shore closely all the way from Laconia 


to Alton Bay, and gives frequent service, so 
that fishermen who do not hire camps for a long 
stay can stop at either of these places and go 
quickly by train to their starting-point on the 
lake. 

Taking a train to Wolfboro, we got a livery- 
man to drive us across the lake to Spring 
Haven, where we again took train to Laconia. 
With this as our stopping-place, it did not take 
us long to find a man who knew just where the 
fish were biting, and next day we started down 
the lake on the morning-train to make a day of 
it. The mile between Glendale station and the 
fishing-ground we made quickly on our skates. 
Two days we spent fishing, one bobbing for 
trout behind a windshield of boughs, the other 
fishing with set lines; and good sport we found 
them both. 

Both Jim and I longed for one day more; 
but that was impossible. The good work had 
been accomplished, all the same, and I was in 
better trim than I ever had been after a vaca- 
tion. As we reluctantly started for the evening- 
train back to Boston, Jim looked me over criti- 
cally and offered congratulations upon my fine 
appearance. 

“You're the doctor, old man,” I replied, 
grasping his hand warmly ; and he really was. 

While this happens to be the story of a New 
Hampshire vacation, the facts are quite as ap- 
plicable to Maine, Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
several provinces of Canada. Every one of 
them has its winter-resorts. Go to them and 
you will have a novel and beneficial vacation, 
and you will obtain many unique and pleasing 
photographs. 


Spontaneous Composition 


A. J. ANDERSON 


two distinct classes : arrangement and se- 

lection. The former class includes por- 
traiture, still-life, and such subjects as can be ar- 
ranged by the photographer himself ; and in this 
class the composition of the photographer is al- 
most, or quite, as much a personal matter as the 
composition of the painter. The latter class com- 
prises landscape, seascape, architecture, and, I 
think, genre work ; in this class the composition 
is mainly the selection of the artistic arrange- 
ment by an artistic mind. But, so far as the 
artistic merit is concerned, I cannot think that 
selection is inferior to arrangement. 


P composition falls into 


An artist selects a sympathetic model, and 
tells her to pose herself whilst he prepares his 
palette. He finds the pose absolutely ideal, 
and paints the girl exactly as she has flung 
herself — every single item of the arrangement 
happens to fall right, and the artist paints the 
subject exactly as it stands : there is no arrange- 
ment in the composition, only selection or ap- 
preciation. A lesser or meaner man would 
have altered the pose slightly, so that he might 
lay claim to the composition; but the true artist 
who aims at perfection paints perfection when 
he finds it. 

The A BC of Artistie Photography. 
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WINTER MIST 
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Coloring Photographs with Oil-Colors 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


HERE is an irresistible appeal in color, 
a universal appeal that has existed at all 
times. It manifests itself early in child- 
hood and we see it exhibited by savage as well 
as civilized man. The love of color is a part of 
our nature as much as our love for music or 
poetry or any of the kindred arts. We love the 
sunlit meadow with its vivid greens and yellows 
and browns; we love the blue of the sky and 
the reds of the setting sun; we love the varie- 
gated flowers of the fields; and the wonderful 
colors of the ocean are a source of constant 
pleasure and satisfaction. 
No artist-photographer is long satisfied with 
a picture in monochrome, and sooner or later he 
ends by endeavoring to reproduce his artistic 
conceptions in color. At first he is satisfied 
with a single tone —a suggestion of color — 
and he tones his prints sepia. His next step is 
to try the blue and the green toners, and later 
he will perhaps combine several tones, using the 


brush-method for this purpose. Having reached 
this last stage, he begins to realize that the full 
colors of nature are often necessary to reveal 
the beauties of a portrait or of a landscape, and 
he provides himself with a set of colors. If he 
be already a colorist, he will meet with speedy 
and certain success ; but if he be a novice, he 
will encounter many pitfalls and discourage- 
ments. He tries one make of colors after 
another, buys brushes by the dozen, instruction- 
books by the score, and finally he arrives at the 
conclusion that coloring is an art in itself — but 
a most fascinating art. 

There is a variety of transparent colors on 
the market intended for tinting photographs, 
but few of these are to be recommended. 
Nearly all of the liquid colors are unsatisfactory 
and many of the solid colors are worthless. 
Practically all of them are of such a chemical 
composition that, when applied, they sink into 
the gelatine, and thereby render corrections 
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impossible. Hence, if a wrong color be applied, 
it must remain. Still another objection is that 
the transparent colors dry with a decreasing 
brilliancy, and to overcome this the picture 
must be painted in a high key, thus allowing for 
the lowering of tone. This, as every colorist 
knows, is a difficult thing to do. Still another 
objection is that it is extremely difficult to cover 
large areas uniformly. These are not all the 
objections, but it is needless to enumerate more 
at this time. 

The idea of using artist’s oil-colors for tinting 
photographs is not a new one, and yet it has 
been so little exploited that to most photo- 
graphers it will come as a surprise. The 
advantages of oil-colors are almost too numer- 
ous to mention. The ease and certainty with 
which they can be applied makes them ideal 
for this kind of work. Large surfaces, such 
as the sky, can be covered with a uniform 
tone and no muddy, streaky spots will result, as 
is often the case with other colors. The colors, 
upon drying, do not decrease in brillianey and 
so the picture can be colored in the correct key. 
Still another advantage — and it is a big one — 
is that the colors can be made transparent or 
opaque at will, making it possible to correct 
faulty effects in light and shade. For example, 
a clump of bushes may appear so dark in a 
landscape that the aérial perspective of the com- 
position is upset. With transparent colors it 
would be impossible to correct this fault; in 
fact, the colors would be likely not to show at 
all. If oil-colors be employed, however, they 
can be made slightly opaque and the dark mass 
of bushes can be toned down until it takes its 
proper place in the composition. 

Now a word as to the materials needed. The 
outfit, which is a simple one, consists of paints, 
vehicle or thinning-medium (poppy-oil and tur- 
pentine mixed in equal proportions), several 
sable-hair brushes for detail-work, toothpicks and 
absorbent cotton. A small porcelain palette may 
be added for mixing the colors, but a white card- 
board will serve the purpose quite as well. 

As to the choice of colors, much might be 
said, for the subject is a broad one. There are 
hundreds of colors of every conceivable tint and 
shade; there are colors that cost but a nickel, 
while others cost seven or eight dollars; there 
are colors that will undergo a chemical change 
in a day or two, while others will remain per- 
manent almost for all time to come. It is there- 
fore imperative that one exercise a great deal of 
care in selecting the colors. Theoretically only 
the three primary colors—red, yellow and 
blue — are required (the others being gotten 
by a mixture of these), but in practice it is well 


to add a few others. The following palette of 
colors will be found excellent: 


(Yellow) Italian Pink 
(Red) Crimson Lake 
(Blue) Permanent Blue 
Burnt Sienna 
White 
Ivory Black 


When you have become accustomed to the 
handling of these colors you may add any, or 
all, of the following: Pale Lemon Yellow, 
Naples Yellow, Chrome Deep (a fine Orange 
Yellow), Prussian Blue, Chrome Green, Cinna- 
bar Green Middle, Emerald Green, Vandyke 
Brown, Neutral Tint (excellent for shading 
clouds). The greens listed are particularly fine 
for landscape-work. 

The outfit still lacks brushes. If desirable 
these may be made by taking a small tuft 
of cotton, placing it on the end of a tooth- 
pick and giving the latter a few twirls. The 
cotton will adhere firmly and you will have a 
tiny swab which will make an excellent brush. 
Make about half a dozen such swabs, some 
larger, some smaller. For covering large sur- 
faces, a tuft of cotton held between the fingers 
will prove satisfactory. Of course, sable-hair 
brushes are superior to those of home manufac- 
ture. They are also so soft that the strokes do 
not show and it is possible to make a wide 
stroke or the finest kind of a line at will. 

Regarding the actual coloring of the photo- 
graph, details cannot be given here. So many 
things must be taken into consideration when 
dealing with color that to cover the subject with 
any degree of completeness would require an 
entire issue of PHoto-Era. However, the fol- 
lowing quotations from an old note-book, which 
the writer compiled several years ago when he 
was a student at the Chicago Art Institute, may 
be of service. These notes are intended merely 
as hints to put the colorist on the right track. 
For detailed information a text-book on the 
theory of color should be referred to. There are 
many such books to be had, and they are in- 
teresting as well as instructive. 


Color-Notes 


The luminosity of a hue depends upon how 
much yellow it contains; hence, a_ sunlit 
meadow shows yellow rather than green grass. 

White is always bad and should be avoided 
as much as possible. In painting a collar and 
a shirt-front, for example, use a light yellow- 
green. Pure white, as well as pure black, are 
so seldom found in nature that they can almost 
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be said not to exist at all. The amateur photo- 
grapher, whose pictures, as a rule, show such 
glaring whites and intense blacks, should bear 
this well in mind. Use a soft paper, and avoid 
the abominable glossy variety. 

Red, yellow and orange are known as warm 
colors ; violet, green and blue as cold colors. 
The warm colors seem to approach or advance ; 
in other words, they force themselves upon the 
attention. Because of this they are known as 
the vulgar colors. Blue, green and violet seem 
to recede, and are therefore known as the 
refined colors. Red is the most positive color, 
blue the most negative. Since red is the most 
positive color, it must be placed near the center ; 
if not, the attention will be drawn too much 
toward the frame. There is less red found in 
nature than any other hue. 

When dealing with color we find that some 
colors are more readily seen than others. To 
illustrate: if we look steadily at a point about 
eight inches from the face and then slowly 
bring something red towards the spot, we shall 
find that the color cannot be distinguished until 
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it is about eight or ten inches from the spot. 
Yellow, on the other hand, can be seen several 
feet away. This gives rise to the following 
rule: Avoid bringing red very far from the 
center of the picture. Yellow may be placed 
farther away from the center, white may be 
extended still farther, and black the farthest. 

The intensity of a color decreases as it re- 
cedes. For example, if we were to look at two 
rows of posts, one row being white and the 
other black, we would find that the white posts 
would become grayer and grayer until in the 
distance they would be a middle-gray, and the 
black posts would also become grayer and 
grayer until in the distance they would be a 
middle-gray. 

Distance adds blue to all objects. When the 
atmosphere is perfectly clear, as it is in moun- 
tainous regions, then the shadows cast by 
objects will appear to be a solid mass of blue. 
To make this clear, let Fig. 1 represent a rock 
on the side of a mountain. The blue shadow 
will appear to fill the whole intervening space 
with a solid blue. 
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WINTER 


Warm colors are best to use as figures on a 
cool ground. In nature this is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the cool-colored grass and foliage 
in which often is found warm-colored 
flowers and the brilliant plumage of 
birds. 

The moon can never be painted 
in its true value because it is so 
bright that it comes toward you 
more than any other object in the 
picture. To make it take its proper 
place, either paint something con- 
trasting near it or paint it in a cold 


color, pale-green, for example. FIGURE I 


Purple is known as nature’s color. 

It is very much in evidence in the early morning 
and in the evening. If a small cloud cover the 
dise of the sun, the shadow cast on the yellowish 
grass will be purple. All yellow lights, both 
natural and artificial, cast purple shadows. 

The blue of the sky never affects any of the 
colors on the earth. Do not confuse this with 
reflection. All polished surfaces act as reflec- 
tors and are influenced in color by neighboring 
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objects. This relation is a very important 
thing and should never be lost sight cf, for it 
may lead to an infinite variety of effects. A 
wet pavement mirrors the sky and to 
the trained eye it often takes on a de- 
cided bluish hue. Under certain con- 
ditions the glistening rails of a rail- 
way are an intense ultramarine blue. 
Water is always more or less of a 
perfect reflecting-surface and is 
strongly influenced by the reflections 
of the sky on its surface. The sky 
color is always modifying the water. 
Sometimes the water is a perfect 
mirror ; sometimes the mirror-quality 
is almost lost, but the influence is there. Re- 
member, however, that not only that portion 
of the sky is reflected which is directly over the 
reflecting-surface. It is evident therefore — 
since the blue of the sky is always more intense 
directly overhead than it is at the horizon — 
that the water which reflects the sky must be 
painted much bluer than the sky. Neglect of 
this fact is a common error. 
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FOUR OLD FISHERMEN OF MARKEN, HOLLAND 


JAMES R. STARR 


American School-Boys’ Tour in Europe 
JAMES R. STARR 


AST summer I had the pleasure to go on 
the American School-Boys’ European 
Tour, the itinerary of which included 
visits to the noted schools and universities in 
England and trips through Holland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy. After look- 
ing around and trying several small hand-cam- 
eras, I decided that fora trip of this kind a 
regular 3A Kodak fitted with an Autotime 
shutter, which takes a picture of postcard size, 
would be the most suitable instrument for an 
amateur, like myself. I decided, too, that, to 
get the full use of a camera, it must be small 
enough, and light enough, to be carried in the 
hand or over the shoulder without any discom- 
fort to the traveler. If the camera is cumber- 
some or heavy, it is likely to be left in the 
suit-case when one is traveling or sight-seeing. 
I know that if my camera had not been so light 
and small, I should have been tempted to leave 
it behind on some of the side-trips ; as it was, I 
grew so attached to my camera that, whenever 
I was separated from it, I felt as if I were not 
completely dressed. 
As I was about to start on my trip, I inquired 
of people who had traveled in Europe, if I 
should buy all my films in this country. Every 


one told me to carry only enough films to last 
me during the trip across the ocean, as I would 
have no trouble to buy American films in any 
city or small town in Europe. I afterwards 
found this to be true. I also discovered that if 
one intends to take many pictures, it is best to 
buy American films, as one is not likely to be 
troubled by the United States custom-officers 
on returning home. Film-cartridges should be 
handled carefully. After the film-cartridge has 
been exposed, I always wrapped it in paraffined 
paper, sealed it and placed it back in the box. 
This will protect it from moisture in the atmos- 
phere or moisture in the suit-case or trunk 
caused by damp clothes and _toilet-articles. 
These films should be packed so that there is 
no pressure on them and so that they cannot 
slide around in traveling. If they do slide 
around, it may rub the films and cause fine 
lines to appear in the picture. After having a 
few rolls of films developed on the first part of 
the trip, I concluded that it was too expensive 
and that I was running a risk in having work 
done in some places. I don’t mean to insinuate 
that European photo-finishers are not as good as 
the American photo-finishers. There are many 
photographic shops which are not reliable, and 
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DAIRY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


if the traveler is a stranger he may get dishon- 
est treatment in such places. 

Another thing that I discovered is that, on a 
European trip, a camera may get out of order. 
I found that, while traveling on the ocean, or 
in Scotland or in England, my shutter would 
often work slower than it should. This was no 
fault of the manufacturer, but the result of the 
damp, foggy atmosphere which corroded the 
little piston in the shutter and caused it to work 
hard. When this occurred, all that was nec- 
essary to put the shutter in order again was to 
unscrew the little cap on top of the piston, take 
out the piston and wipe it carefully and the 
cylinder in which it moves with a piece of soft 
chamois-skin. If it still worked hard, I wiped 
the piston with a little jeweler’s oil on a cloth. 
The lens should be 
watched also, as it will 
sometimes fog during 
cold, damp weather. I 
found it a good plan 
to have a roll of films 
developed once in a 
while to make sure 
that I was obtaining 
satisfactory results. 

As the amount of 
money which I could 
afford to spend in tak- 
ing pictures was lim- 
ited, I did not use my 
camera as a mere re- 
cording machine for 


views of things which 4¥ 
I had seen. I think 
this is the mistake 


many tourists make in 


READY TO ASCEND THE RIGI 


taking pictures abroad. 
Generally, I made it 
a point never to take 
a picture, if, for two 
or three pennies, I 
could purchase the 
same view on a post- 
card or in a pamphlet. 
I was also careful not 
to take pictures which 
did not show that they 
were foreign views. 
For example, if I took 
a picture up in the 
hills of Scotland, I 
would try to get into 
part of the view a Scot- 
tish cottage or garden 
or some Scottish peas- 
ants. Otherwise the 
view would resemble American hills. My 
favorite pictures are those which typify the 
people of the old world, their homes, ways of 
living and customs. In England and Scotland 
there are the old castles, country-homes and 
famous gardens, which make fine subjects for 
artistic pictures. In Holland there are the 
Dutch wind-mills and quaint little fishing-ham- 
lets. Switzerland is the land for mountain- 
views. Italy, on account of its clear weather, 
is a paradise for the photographer. There are 
the Venetian scenes, old Roman ruins in and 
near Rome, marine-scenes along the bay of 
Naples and around the Island of Capri, and in- 
teresting scenes of street-life in the city of 
Naples. In taking pictures, I always tried to 
get away from touring parties or a group of 
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VENICE FROM SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE 
NAPLES — STREET-SCENE 
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people who are taking pictures, as they attract 

the attention of the people in the scene, causing 

them to turn around and look towards the 

camera or spoil the effect of the picture by 
osing. 

The first thing I would do when I reached a 
city or town, where I intended to spend several 
days, would be to look over the place and 
determine what I wanted to take and when 
would be the best time to take the picture. 
For example, there might be some building 
which is so situated that in the morning it 
would be partly shaded by an adjoining build- 
ing; but in the afternoon the light would be 
just right for a picture. In the city of Flor- 
ence, for instance, I discovered that from the 
top of a hill, between the hours of one and three 
o’clock in the afternoon, I could get a good 
picture of the city. During my trip I was very 
careful not to take pictures before ten o’clock in 
the morning and after four o’clock in the after- 
noon. For general views under good climatic 
conditions I set the diaphragm at F/8 and the 
shutter at 145 second. For distant views of 
cities, mountains, or coast-scenes I set the 
diaphragm between F/32 and F/64, and gave 
the picture an exposure from one to three 
seconds depending on the light. 

W henever I took a picture, I tried to have pic- 
torial arrangement and used my view-finder to 
advantage. I think that, in taking pictures, too 
many people use the finder simply as an instru- 
ment to ascertain whether the horizon is paral- 
lel to the bottom of the glass in the finder, or 
whether the side of a building is perpendicular 
to the bottom of the glass in the finder. When 
I approach an object which I think will make a 
good photograph, the first thing I do is to open 
the finder. From the moment I look into the 
finder, I do not glance up until I have found 
the right position from which to take the pic- 
ture. If one will only put more faith in his 
finder and not so much on the ability of his eye 
to find the right location from which to take a 
picture, I am sure one would have better pic- 
torial arrangement. Of course, my camera 
was not arranged so that in pointing up towards 
a high building the vertical lines would remain 
plumb in the picture. For that reason, I never 
tried to include too much of a tall building at 
close range; but raised the lens (which can 
slide up and down on two parallel posts) as far 
as it would go, and raised the camera the least 
bit, and got what I wanted, although, to be 
sure, the lines in some cases would incline a 
little toward the center of the picture. On 
several occasions, when it was convenient, I 
would obtain a picture of a tall structure from 


the window of the second story of a nearby 
building, and in this way obtain a picture archi- 
tectually true, as in the view of the University 
of Heidelberg. 

[ The writer, James R. Starr, was a member 
of a party of about one hundred boys, selected 
from prominent preparatory schools in the 
United States, which was taken to Europe last 
summer under the auspices of a well-known 
American travel-company. The particulars ap- 
peared in December PHoro-Era, 1913. The 
boys were under the immediate charge of in- 
structors representing these different schools, 
and the whole party was managed by two con- 
ductors from the Boston office of the travel- 
company. Having arrived at Liverpool, the 
party went direct to Glasgow, where the tour, 
which lasted sixty-four days, was really begun. 
Fifty of the boys carried cameras, and their 
rivalry and success was such that, on their re- 
turn home, a prize-competition was held. The 
result of this contest, with full particulars, was 
published in the preceding issue of PHoro-Era. 
James R. Starr won the first prize in both 
classes of this interesting competition. The 
other prize-winners were Robert Steiger and 
Donald MecClench, also members of the above- 
mentioned party. — Hditor. | 


The Photographer 


FarruHrut to life! Though working with 
negatives, he has strong faith in affirmative 
results. He looks through the camera and sees 
shadows, and by secret of skill dispels them 
with “high-lights.” He finds in the “ dark- 
room” the pleasures of hope and, in the sun- 
brightened studio, the delights of labor. 

In art, he is the schoolmaster, and teaches 
perseverance by “retouching.” He creates 
upon opaque glass a silhouette and then, by aid 
of sunlight, gives a “proof” of his artistic 
genius. He courts the charming, sympathizes 
with the unattractive and falls in love with 
beautiful creations. 

Other professions have their “ fine lines,” but 
the photographer stands alone as the “ picture ” 
historian of passing life. He tells, in a reflec- 
tive and silent way, of the singular attractive- 
ness of babyhood ; of the rapture and buoyancy 
of youth; and records, as with a pencil, the 
tender and pathetic story of old age. 

Louis Varnum Woulfe. 


May’s highest ideal should be to have a part 
in the advancement of his chosen work. 
W. H. Porterfield. 
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Persistence of Vision and Its Relation 
to Kinematography 


ROBERT THORN HAINES, F.R.P.S. 


HE theory of persistence of vision has 

been so long established, and the effects 

believed to be caused by the continuation 

of light on the retina of the eye have become so 

well known and recognized, that it would require 

more than ordinary courage for anyone now to 

question its truth, or attempt to cast any doubt, 

whatever, on its reliability to produce those 
effects. 

According to the accepted doctrine of per- 
sistence, light reflected from objects and trans- 
mitted to our eyes, continues to be visible to us 
through the medium of our consciousness for a 
definite period after the objects cease to reflect 
the light, and the duration of that period varies 
according to its intensity and color. 

When a burning stick is caused to move 
quickly to and fro, or to travel rapidly in the 
path of a circle, there is not to be seen a series 
of short light and dark sections alternating 
with each other in rapid succession, but what 
appears to the eye is a complete continuous band 
or circle of light, and this phenomenon is ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the light 
continues to be visible at every point in the 
path over which it has traveled until it again 
returns to each of those respective points. On 
this theory the principle of the kinematograph 
and a great variety of other devices is supposed 
to be based, and it still remains to be proved 
that the theory is unfounded and that the results 
obtained are not due to that but to some other 
cause. 

During the course of my early experiments 
I found that, when the speed of the successive 
pictures, alternating with the dark intervals 
caused by the shutter obscuring the light, far 
exceeded the period fixed as the duration of 
persistence, the picture did not appear con- 
tinuous as would naturally be expected if the 
fixed period of duration were correct ; but the 
dark intervals distinctly appeared after each 
picture was exhibited, and the light did not per- 
sist over those intervals —as the theory sup- 
posed it would do. This apparent error, or 
discrepancy, at first caused me to doubt the per- 
sistence theory, and led me to an investigation 
as to the reason that a burning stick, moving at 
a speed within the persistence limit, appeared 
as a continuous’ evenly-illuminated band; 
whereas pictures translated at the same speed 
distinctly showed the dark intervals. It was 


reasonable to suppose, on the assumption that 
the theory was correct, that where the light 
persisted in the case of the stick it should in 
like manner also persist where the pictures were 
concerned, providing that the conditions in both 
cases were identical. 

As the result of my investigations, I found 
that the apparent inconsistency was an insufli- 
cient ground for upsetting the theory, since 
there was a material difference in effect between 
a light continually visible to the eye, but only 
changing its position, and a light alternately 
appearing and disappearing. The apparent in- 
consistency was due to the fact that the pictures 
appeared and disappeared suddenly while the 
eye rested on one spot, whereas the burning stick 
was always gradually receding from the position 
it had just passed over, and approaching the 
fresh section which it was about to traverse ; 
and that at no period of time was the glow of the 
stick absent from the sight, but always appeared 
in full brilliancy at some point in its path. This 
fully accounted for the apparent discrepancy in 
the theory and explained why, in order to 
obtain continuity, the alternations should be 
much more rapid in the changing of the pictures 
than in the movement of the stick. Experi- 
ments further proved that where the light 
was entirely cut off during the translation of each 
picture, a speed of fifty alternations of light and 
darkness per second rendered the dark intervals 
almost imperceptible, a very high speed failed 
to make the light appear absolutely even and 
continuous. 

The shutter now used in the kinematograph, 
having three equal blades with a corresponding 
number of equal intervening spaces, increases 
the speed of alternation to forty-eight per sec- 
ond when sixteen pictures per second are shown, 
and by that means the dark intervals are re- 
duced ; but the light also is reduced to half its 
intensity. One blade covers the picture during 
translation, and the remaining two pass over it 
while the film stands still. To this form of 
shutter must be accredited the reduction of 
flicker which has been made in recent years ; 
but even with this expedient, in pictures that 
are not dense and those with clear bright patches 
or brilliant skies, the flicker is still very notice- 
able and a strain upon the eyes. 

The best means to minimize it when a 
shutter is employed, is to reduce the dark inter- 
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vals to the greatest extent. If a half dise shut- 
ter (one blade) be rotated forty-eight times, 
alternately covering and uncovering that number 
of pictures per second, the same result would be 
obtained as by splitting up that half dise into 
three parts and covering and uncovering sixteen 
pictures in the same time. The reason for this 
is obvious ; the same number of alternations of 
light and darkness takes place with the three- 
blade shutter as with the one-blade, viz., forty- 
eight, and each alternate period of illumination 
and obscuration is of the same duration in both 
shutters — that is to say, that the one blade 
rotating three times the speed cuts off exactly 
the same light as each of the three blades rota- 
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ting one-third. It is three times the area and 
travels three times as fast. 

After all, it must be admitted that these ex- 
pedients, introducing other disadvantages and 
increasing the cost of working, are only artificial 
means of minimizing or concealing the flicker 
which should be obviated in the proper natural 
way by making the illumination and picture con- 
tinuous. The question as to whether the theory 
of persistence is correct or not, would appear to 
have no bearing on the problem of flicker. The 
dark intervals exist, and it is only by making 
the illumination absolutely continuous that they 
can ever be entirely eliminated. 


If the apparent continuation of the light, 
effected by the rapid movement of the stick, 
could be satisfactorily accounted for indepen- 
dent of persistence, that theory being no longer 
necessary to explain the visible phenomenon 
could obviously be dispensed with. Let us see 
what happens! The burning stick, commencing 
at its period of rest, moves slowly at first and 
the light is seen to pass to and fro, while the 
outline of the stick is clearly distinguishable. 
As its speed gradually increases, its outline be- 
comes more indistinct until, at last, a speed- 
limit is attained when the light appears to 
extend across the entire length of its path, and 
the eye completely fails to distinguish at any 
point any difference in the illumination. What 
would we expect to see, other than we do see, 
if there were no persistence and the light should 
entirely cease to be visible at the instant of its 
removal? Certainly not the light alternating with 
darkness, and that is the only appearance that 
it would be remotely possible to imagine might 
be seen, or is within the power of our concep- 
tion. It could scarcely be doubted that there 
must be a limit to human perception, and it 
should not be deemed unreasonable to fix that 
limit at the point where the speed is such that 
the mind fails to conceive any variation in the 
intensity of the light at any point in its path. 
This failure to conceive the possibility to see in 
the absence of persistence any appearance other 
than is visible, combined with the probability 
that the limit to our perceptions may be fixed at 
the speed where we fail to detect any intervals 
that may exist, amounts to almost positive proof 
that the theory of persistence of vision is not 
tenable, and that the light in reality does not 
persist. 


Gradations in Pictorial Photography 


As far as the quality of tone-rendering is 
concerned, photography is an exceedingly plas- 
tic medium ; for within certain limitations, and 
without interfering with the purity of the tone- 
work, the gradations may be placed almost 
exactly where the photographer wants them. 
The seale of gradations may be condensed into 
a very few tones, or it may be expanded to its 
full limit ; the delicacy of the higher tones may 
be brought out whilst the shadows are simpli- 
fied ; the depth and richness of the low tones 
may be accentuated, whilst the high tones are 
rendered in a few tints of gray; the picture 
may be printed in either a high or alow key. All 
this may be effected simply by exposure, devel- 
opment and printing, without interfering with 
the purity of the medium. — A. J. Anderson, 
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“NOW DON’T MOVE!” 


Cc. E. KELSEY 


Group-Portraiture 


C. E. KELSEY 


OW that summer is over, we shall have 

| \ | to confine ourselves more than ever to 
work that can be done indoors, and of 

all indoor-work there is nothing more interest- 
ing than the making of portraits of our friends, 
either singly or in group. Not only is there a 
large degree of pleasure in the making of group- 
portraits, but also it affords plenty of opportu- 
nity for the display of all our ingenuity and 
photographic ability. No two situations or 
groups of subjects will be the same, and the 
degree of our success will lie largely in our 


ability to adapt ourselves to conditions that 
arise on the moment and to take advantage of 
them quickly. 

As in all other lines of photography, the mak- 
ing of group-portraits is not dependent upon an 
elaborate outfit. Personally, in this work, I 
use almost altogether a No. 3 Kodak, fitted with 
Zeiss-Kodak lens and Compound Shutter. This 
I find a very satisfactory camera for indoor- 
work. Being small it is easy to handle, and 
with the metal tripod is quickly set up and easily 
moved from place to place. Further, there are 
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no plate-holders and slides to bother with. 
a Then, by using a steel tape to measure distances, 
s the inconvenience and attending troubles of 

focusing are done away with, and this all helps 
in making for quickness and eliminating the 
difficulty of accurate focusing on dark interiors. 

As part of my equipment I always include a 
strong, pocket magnifying-glass, which, held 
over the finder, gives an image nearly the full 
size of the finished print, and so enables one to 
watch expressions and make the exposure at the 
proper moment. To a certain degree it turns a 
little Kodak into a Graflex, for a picture always 
looks different through the eye of the lens than 
it does to one standing beside the camera. 
Naturalness being one of the chief ends striven 
for in the making of group-portraits, the small 
Kodak with its metal tripod is far from an awe- 
inspiring object and in the majority of cases 
turns the task into a play-spell for all—a fact 
which often counts very materially in the results. 
Recently I had occasion to photograph some 
children, after the professional photographer 
with his large plate-camera, tripod and focus- 
ing-cloth had failed lamentably. When I en- 
tered the home with only the Kodak slung over 
my shoulder I was asked why I had failed to 
bring my camera, and they gave me a very 
skeptical look when I pointed to the small 
black case. Results count, and an order for two 
dozen enlargements and some five dozen small 
prints testify to the degree in which the little 
Kodak made good. 

As in all photography, lighting is the first 
problem to be worked out. We should strive 
to have the light as strong as possible in order 
to reduce the time of exposure, thus reducing 
to a minimum the possible loss of a negative 
through the movement of some member of the 
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group. When there are not over two in the 
group it can generally be arranged near a win- 
dow, as one would a single portrait, using the 
same screens and reflectors to secure the differ- 
ent lightings desired. However, when there are 


WHEN THREE IS NO CROWD C. E. KELSEY 


more than two it is generally better to get further 
into the room and have the lightings more dif- 
fused so that it will be more nearly equal over 
the group. Otherwise, it is difficult to get an 
exposure that will be even throughout the entire 
negative. In the majority of cases it is better 
to work with the simple, natural lighting so the 
resulting print will have a more “homey” and 
every-day appearance. While some fancy light- 
ing-effects are very “stunty,” yet they have 
not the wearing-qualities of the more natural 
lighting. Often it is possible to use two win- 
dows to excellent advantage, as is shown in the 
accompanying diagram; A being the one used 
in making the portrait, “ When Three Is No 
Crowd.” 

If possible, strive to have the background in 
tone with the group and suggesting natural 
surroundings. However, if this cannot be ar- 
ranged artistically, by all means use a back- 
ground of some description. A large screen, 
over which can be draped some light-colored 
material or other hanging, will be found very 
helpful. If the proper background cannot be 
provided easily, it is much better to rearrange 
the entire group where a proper background can 
be found, for an attempt is being made to obtain 
a group-portrait and not an interior view, and 
the background must be subordinate to the group. 

Always strive to have everything arranged 
and planned for as far ahead as possible — the 
placing of the screen or background, and the 
camera, and a general idea of what is wanted 
so that when the actual time comes for the tak- 
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ing of the picture, there will be no delay nor 
waits, and one can go quickly to the actual mak- 
ing of the exposure. Nothing produces the air 
of “ having one’s picture taken” more than to 
have to sit awkwardly while the background, 
screens and camera are being adjusted and put 
into position. It is far better to have some one 
exclaim, *‘ Why, you are not finished already ?” 
than to ask, ‘“ Whenever are you going to take 
this picture 

As to posing, the less of it the better. It is 
virtually impossible for a photographer to ar- 
range people so that they will appear in natural 
and easy positions. I do not mean that glaring 
defects of position, etc., should not be changed, 
but this can generally be overcome by simply 
aword of suggestion. Should a group of mother 
and children be wanted, a chair is placed in the 
desired location, and the mother asked to be 
seated. Then call the children to her, showing 
them a book or toy, or other object of interest. 
Often one will climb on her lap in order to see 
more closely, and a very satisfactory group can 
be taken before the children are aware of it. 
If a group of children is wanted, arrange some 
playthings in the proper place, with the camera 


ready, and then invite them to play. They 
quickly lose consciousness and fall into natural 
and easy positions and the result is a picture 
highly pleasing to all concerned, for their inter- 
est is centered in something besides the camera, 
which fact not only makes the picture more 
satisfactory and natural, but more artistic. In 
home-work we will have better success if the 
different members of the group are interested 
in some one or something showing in the picture. 
This, in a way, makes the whole hang together 
as a unit, and in viewing the print holds the 
attention and gives it a normal and home 
appearance. 

In development I am a firm devotee of the 
tank. Not only for the sake of convenience, 
but also the uniformly excellent results ob- 
tained. I have yet to “ doctor ” my first negative, 
believing it much better to take time enough 
before the exposure to be sure of the correct 
duration required than it is to attempt to right 
matters after the negative is made. The nega- 
tive striven for is one that will give a good print 
ona soft grade of paper. Then, if there has 
been a slight misjudgment of time, one is sure 
to get results by using a harder brand, as one 
will underexpose more frequently than over- 
expose in making indoor groups. 

In printing, much can be accomplished by 
a careful study of the different brands and grades 
of printing-paper, for a negative that may be an 
utter failure on one grade of paper may make 
a very satisfactory print upon another grade. 
Personally, I prefer Artura paper as it seems to 
suit every required condition. 

What success I have achieved I credit largely 
to the ideas and suggestions gathered from read- 
ing and studying different photographic journals, 
for from reading of the methods of others one 


FIGURE B 


will gather ideas which can be applied to one’s 
personal problems. Then by their pointing out 
the right methods from the wrong ones, one is 
able to start on the right track and so save 
many disappointments. 
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Old Black Jim 


CLAUDE DAVIS MILLAR 


ever, comes up to our full expectation, 
but it is the experience, the story con- 
nected with the procuring of our picture, that 
appeals to us; the print simply lends additional 
interest asa record of an incident that lingers in 
the memory, as will be seen from the following : 

For many days I had passed a certain place 
where “Old Black Jim” was working. He 
appealed to me as a good subject for a photo- 
graphic study, so with my hand-camera I en- 
deavored to obtain his photograph. Strange to 
relate, however, his actions puzzled me, until 
finally I asked his permission. Under no cir- 
cumstances would he permit me to use my 
camera, so I was about to give up in despair, 
when the idea 
occurred to me 
to interest his 
foreman in my 
behalf. This I 
proceeded to do. 

On the follow- 
ing day Jim was 
found in his us- , 
ual haunt eating 
his luncheon. He 
eyed me suspi- 
ciously, for a mo- 
ment, and then 
continued to eat. 
Just then I saw 
the foreman 
beckoning me 
toward him, and 
this is the tale he 
told to me. 

Jim’s experi- 
ence with the 
camera-man had 
been a sad one, 
for many rea- 
sons. The sight 
of an instrument 
of that kind re- 
called to him an 
incident, a few 
years back, 
when, while ex- 
cavating, he had 
been photo- 
graphed in a 
group with other 
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OLD BLACK JIM 


workmen. On pay-day the group-photograph 
was delivered, but to Jim’s sorrow he found 
he was short in his pay to the amount of fifty 
cents. This came doubly hard just at this par- 
ticular time, for poor “Old Jim’s” wife lay 
in bed at home with a fever that finally took 
her from him. 

This little incident aroused my feelings to such 
an extent that I again approached “Old Jim,” 
telling him what I had heard, and that I thought 
he had not been treated right and that I would 
be willing to pay him for what, years ago, he 
had been deprived of. He did not show much 
interest except that he changed the subject by 
telling me an interesting little tale about his 
dinner-pail — how the boys would steal his 
luncheon, and 
the history of 
his patent - lock 
dinner-pail. I 
assured him that 
I was interested 
and that prob- 
ably I could pho- 
tograph both 
himself and the 
pail together, as 
shown in the 
accompanying 
print. Of this 
I made several 
copies, neatly 
mounted, and 
presented to 
“Old Jim” 
along witha 
bright new fifty 
-cent piece to re- 
place the one he 
had cherished so 
long ago. 
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To familiarize 
oneself with pic- 
tures of acknowl- 
edged merit is 
one of the best 
ways to acquire 
a keen sense of 
the beautiful. 

C. L. Powers. 
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The Figure in Landscape 


HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 


WRITER on the use of the figure in 
A out-of-door photography, after leading 

the reader through many pages, con- 
cludes by saying: “ After all, you had better 
leave them out.” 

In two works on photography from an English 
and American press, the writer has seen this 
article quoted in full and, therefore, infers that 
the author has been taken seriously. 

The relation of man to nature, and the senti- 
ment, interchangeable, proceeding from one to 
the other, is a link which binds the one to the 
dust from which he sprang, and the other to the 
moods of man to whom she makes so great an 
appeal. It is a union of a tender nature to the 
real lover of the voiceless influences which 
surround him: 


“ Tears, idle tears, 
I know not what they mean, . . 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 
In looking on the happy autumn fields.” 


Can a sentiment so strong in fact be divorced 
in art’ It is the fulerum on which the art of 
Mauve and Millet and Walker lifts and turns 
us. It is not necessary to mention other painters ; 
but to the case in point observe that at Barbizon 
a photographer of artistic perceptions has for 
years followed in the footprints of Millet. 
If nature moves us directly, she will move us 
through our own kind. We feel the vastness 
of a scene by the presence of a lone figure. 
The panoramic grandeur of the sky attracts us 
the more, if it has also appealed to a figure in 
the picture. But beyond this affinity in the 
subject there are sufficient reasons why the figure 
should be included. The figure can be moved 
about as a knight in the game, hither and yon 
as the fixed conditions of topography demand. 
Many a landscape which would be entirely 
useless without such an element is not only 
redeemed, but is found to be particularly pre- 
pared and waiting for this keystone. Take, for 
example, a picture in which lines are paralleling 
one another in their recession from the fore- 
ground or where there is a monotony in any 
horizontal sequence. ‘The vertical of the figure 
means the balance of these. The principle is 
one already noted — action balancing action 
in contrary direction. 

What of the nymphs of Corot, or the /aveuses 
bending at the margin of the lake, the plowman 
homeward plodding o’er the lea, the shepherd on 


the distant moor, the woodsman in the forest, the 
farmer among his fields! We associate our 
vision of the scene with theirs. When as mere 
dots they are discerned, the vastness of their 
surroundings is realized at their expense, and 
the exclamation of the psalmist is ours : “ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him ?” 

The danger in the use of the figure is that it 
is so frequently lugged in. The friends that 
happen to be along are often made to do. 
There is no case where the fitness of things is 
more compulsory than in the association of fig- 
ures with landscape. The haymaker creates a 
sensation on Broadway; but no more so than 
Dundreary crossing a plowed field in Oxford 
ties. As the poetry of a Corot landscape invites 
the nymphs to come and the ruggedness of the 
Barbizon plain befits the toiling peasants of 
Millet, so should our landscape determine the 
chord in humanity to be harmoniously played 
with it. 

A fault in construction is frequently seen in 
the lack of simplicity of foreplane and back- 
ground. It must first be determined whether 
it is to be a landscape with figures or figures in 
landscape. The half one and half another 
picture is a sure failure. 

The most serviceable material which one may 
collect in sketching are such positions which 
play second or third parts in composition : cattle 
or other animals in back or three-quarter view 
which readily unite with and lead to their prin- 
cipals. 

In the selection of the subject the main 
object has most of one’s thought. This, how- 
ever, usually “ goes ” without thought, asserting 
itself by its own interest. Figures which are 
less interesting than this, and still less such as 
will combine with the subject proper, are what 
the painter and illustrator long for. As with 
the background, those things which are not of 
sufficient interest to be worth while in them- 
selves are, owing to their lesser significance, of 
the utmost importance to the composer. 

From Poore’s “ Pictorial Composition.” 


I KNOw a painter who cannot tolerate photo- 
graphy. In his opinion a picture which does 
not reproduce colors is not art. This used to 
worry me; but now I take consolation in the 
thought that we have no “cubist” photographs. 

Geo. S. Seymour. 
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Use of the Mirror in Focusing 


HEN photographing with a hand-camera 

in old Bavarian towns several years ago, 
the Editor found it impossible to see the view 
in the finder when the camera was placed on 
the tripod and on a level with his face, unless 
he raised himself to the required height. This 
was accomplished by whatever means was avail- 
able—a chair, a wooden box or the steps 
leading to some entrance. Often this expedient 
was not at hand, and so an idea was adopted 
which to him appeared as new as it proved 
simple and practical. He drew from his vest- 
pocket a circular mirror, two inches in diameter, 
which he happened to have with him at the 
time, held it over the view-finder at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and examined the reflected 
view without the least difficulty. 
~ Another and equally useful application of the 
small mirror in focusing was announced in a 
recent issue of the British Journal. It some- 
times happens that the camera of the commer- 
cial photographer, with which the picture is 
focused on the ground-glass at the back of the 
camera, and without the aid of a view-finder, 
must be placed so close to a building or interior 
wall that an inspection of the reflected image 
is impossible. If there is room between the 
wall and the back of the camera, a small mir- 
ror can be used in such a way as to reflect the 
image upward or sidewise to the eye. 

When photographing dark interiors, the use 
of a mirror of suitable size will be preferable to 
the usual method of focusing — putting the 
head under the focusing-cloth and scrutinizing 
the image on the ground-glass — with the added 
advantage of seeing the picture in an upright 
position. The use of the focusing-mirror can 
be extended to the studio-camera, but here it 
should be somewhat larger than the ground- 
glass itself. 

In home-portraiture the camera is often 
placed quite near the floor to catch the little 
ones at play, and the operator, unless he be 
something of an acrobat, may find it awkward 
to focus his studio-equipment; but a mirror 
hinged to the lower edge of the ground-glass 
and set at an angle of forty-five degrees will 
enable him to obtain the desired focus quite 
easily, and, at the same time, avoid a possibly 
humorous situation. 


Temple of Childhood Unbends 


HERE have been lively times of late in the 
affairs of the Temple of Childhood. As 
the subject has been agitated more and more by 
the photographers and the daily and the photo- 
graphic press, the mercenary character of the 
enterprise has been made quite apparent. In 
spite of denials and explanations from the head- 
quarters in St. Louis, the Temple of Childhood 
is nothing less than a monopoly, and its activi- 
ties have already begun to disturb the business- 
relations between the photographers and their 
regular patrons. A press which at first was 
disposed to regard the enterprise as benefiting 
the profession, at large, now questions the in- 
tegrity of its methods. In order to gain the 
confidence of families whose children they desire 
to exploit, the management would issue invita- 
tions for free sittings at the studio of its official 
photographer in that particular locality, but 
printed on stationery giving the impression that 
the enterprise was conducted under the auspices 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition authorities. 
How much, if any, real connection exists be- 
tween the two institutions remains to be seen. 
As was anticipated sometime ago, state societies 
of professional photographers are investigating 
the subject on their own behalf. The leading 
portrait-photographers of Philadelphia have held 
several meetings, at which they protested 
against the methods practised by the Temple of 
Childhood in their city and adopted a system 
of self-protection. In other words, they have 
declared publicly that, collectively and individ- 
ually, they have no connection, in any way, 
with the company known as the Temple of 
Childhood. This left the only local appointee 
isolated, and free to continue his own policy. 
We understand that similar action will be taken 
by the prominent photographers in other large 
cities. In view of the wide-spread dissatisfac- 
tion which has been created in the profession 
by the activities of the Temple photographers 
it is stated that the number of appointees is to 
be increased considerably, and that, instead of 
paying a commission for the amount of business 
done, appointees will hereafter pay a uniform 
fee of $50 with no limit on the business they 
are likely to do, and 31.00 for each sitting. 
Other important concessions are to be included 
in the new arrangement. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to ate ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 


engraved. 
Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
is sent with the data. 


4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against Joss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 


to have one of these PHoro-Era prize collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Shore-Scenes 


First Prize: F. W. Hill. 

Second Prize: David Bevan. 

Third Prize: S. H. Gottscho. 

Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell, R. A. Buchanan, 
A. D. Brittingham, Joseph P. Connolly, Emma C. 
Durrant, James M. Edsall, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, Edgar B. 
Hawkes, Bertram Hawley, M. F. Lawton, W. G. Ogilvie, 
Richard Pertuch, Joseph P. Rigby, Dr. F. F. Sornberger, 
Jesse 0. Sprague, Heywood H. Whaples, Alice Willis, 
John Wray. 

Special commendation is due the following contribu- 
tors for meritorious work: James C. Baker, Chas. A. 
Benz, F. E. Bronson, John B. Clermont, Mrs. L. A. 
Culbertson, W. Sanford Full, Elizabeth Glynn, C. P. 
Hey, H. Miller, C. V. Hull, Faith Ivimey, Henry W. 
Jones, Arthur F. Kales, Clara Kronheim, Taizo Kato, 
C. E. Kelsey, C. A. E. Long, Elizabeth Meads, Alexander 
Murray, Rowe D. Murray, Wallace J. Osborn, W. H. 
Potter, August Reitz, Edwin A. Roberts, Jay Satterlee, 
Mrs. Anna M. Shurtleff, J. R. Snider, Albert F. Snyder, 
Herbert Stettenhenz, Jr., Martin Vos, J. V. Votava, 
L. C. Wagner, B. J. Weeber. 


Subjects for Competition 


November — “‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
January — “ Still Life.”” Closes February 28. 
February — “ Foreign Travel.”” Closes March 31. 
March — “‘ Flashlights.”’ Closes April 30. 

April — “ Growing Flowers.”’ Closes May 31. 

May — “ Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 

June — “ Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Outdoor-Portraits.”” Closes August 31. 
August — “ Waterscapes.” Closes September 330. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Still-Life — January Competition 
Closes February 28 


Or all the subjects that have been suggested for our 
competitions, none has offered such free play for the 
imagination and individuality of the man behind the 
camera as does this. 

In the making of landscape-studies, the worker, to be 
sure, may make or mar the composition by his choice of 
view-point, of time of year, or time of day, best suited 
to express the mood of nature he wishes to portray ; yet, 
after all, his control over the component parts of his 
picture is greatly limited. 

Trees will grow in such ways and places, and many a 
time an otherwise perfect grouping is ruined by an en- 
croaching branch, or a tree or rock in the wrong place, 
which no amount of skirmishing can avoid. 

Nature is “too inaccessibly proud” to admit much 
rearranging to suit the ideas of any upstart photo- 
grapher. In this respect the artist of brush and pencil 
has the advan- 
tage of us in his 
ability to por- 
tray the desir- 
able and omit 
that which of- 
ends or seems 
unnecessary. 

In interior 
subjects the 
same conditions 
hold. In the ar- 
rangement of 
furniture and 
accessories we 
have more or 
less control ; but 
the background 
of walls and the 
arrangement of doors and windows are unalterable facts, 
to be dealt with as best we may. 

In portraiture, we have more leeway; but perfection 
in a model is no easy thing to find, and the sitter’s in- 
dividuality must be dominant. 

But when it comes to the representation of inanimate 
objects — “ still-life.” as the artists term it —there is 
virtually no restriction on the worker. His choice of 
subject, background, light and shade is unhampered, 
and the possibilities to express his own individuality in 
arrangement and spacing are almost limitless. More- 
over, his are in every sense willing models. 

In the first place, there are such varied possibilities 
in the selection of the subject, itself. Any mood of the 
worker, whether it tend toward the grave or the gay, 
may find expression in some well-chosen group. Should 


STILL-LIFE 


you come to your task fresh from the Persian Omar's 
delicious pessimism or the “ Vanitas Vanitatum ” of 
Ecclesiasticus, perhaps the thought 


“When you and I behind the Veil are past 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last,” 


may prompt you to arrange a group with such material 
as a crucifix, a skull, an old missal and a rosary. 
Or, if the couplet that lingers in your memory should 
be 
“ Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your winter-garment of Repentance fling.” 


then, no doubt, you will seek out some quaint wine- 
bottle, or flagon of unique shape, and unite with it a 
drinking-glass or antique cup with, perhaps, a loaf of 
bread partly cut. 

This theme may suggest to you similar ones, such as 
a German beer-mug, with some strangely-formed pipe 
of Teuton extraction ; a Turkish water-pipe, with some 
brass dish or an 
ewer of con- 
trasting shape; 
or decanter 
glasses, 
with crossed 
clay pipes rem- 
inisecent of 
Pickwickian 
scenes of con- 
viviality; or 
yet a bottle of 
Chianté — filled 
or empty —a 
dark-colored 
pipe and a to- 
bacco-pouch, 
and numerous 
others. 

The larder will furnish many a pleasing theme: a 
basket of fruit or berries; an arrangement of green 
vegetables; a group of dead game; or a Japanese tea- 
pot, with steaming cup on an appropriate tray. 

But, possibly, you feel like perverting Meredith and 
saying, “‘ Man may live without friends, man may live 
without cooks ; but civilized man cannot live without 
books.” 

Turn, then, to your library and select some ancient 
tome whose massive bulk will contrast well with a 
slender candle-stick, and add a pair of old spectacles; 
or a group of smaller books may be chosen for combi- 
nation with candle or lamp. Be careful not to combine 
new and old in the same group. 

Perhaps it is at Music’s shrine that your heart yields 
allegiance. If so, you may find keen pleasure in so 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 
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THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND 


F. W. HILL 


FIRST PRIZE — SHORE-SCENES 


arranging your violin with its bow and a few sheets of 
musie that its graceful lines will show to best advan- 
tage. A mandolin or guitar can also be made a satis- 
factory subject, if well handled. 

The great secret of success, here as elsewhere, is 
simplicity. Do not overcrowd your space, leave plenty 
of room on all sides. A little too much space is easily 
trimmed away, whereas a crowded plate is hopeless. 

Choose objects that bear some relation to one another. 
Do not bring together a motley collection of things, 
each interesting in itself, but having nothing in common. 

Ruskin says: “ The great object of composition be- 
ing always to secure unity —that is, to make many 
things one whole — the first mode in which this can be 
effected is by determining that one feature shall be 
more important than all the rest and that others shall 
group with it in subordinate position.” 

The first thing, then, is to determine what that one 
most important feature is to be. That decided, the 
next thing is to determine in what way it shall domi- 
nate the composition, whether by position, size or value, 
or a combination of two or more of these. 

As to position, the weakest spot in a composition is 
the center, and this location should be carefully avoided 
for our principal object. 

A simple form of composition, and one much used 
by the old-masters, is that of the triangle. The table 
in such subjects as those now under consideration would 
form the basal line anda point about one-third of the way 


from one end would be the correct place for the apex, 
to be formed by our chief object of interest, the other 
objects to be used to form the lines leading to this one 
point. 

Predominance through size needs no explanation, but 
the matter of value may be less evident. Color is some- 
thing that is still largely outside the sphere of photo- 
graphy. The worker in monochrome must obtain his 
effects through the handling of lights and darks, and he 
may establish the predominance of any object in his 
composition by making it the highest light or the dark- 
est dark, or else by bringing the extremes of light and 
dark together at that point. 

It is very easy to allow oneself to be deceived by 
color. Red, particularly, is deceptive to the eye. By 
its brilliancy of color it catches the eye and, if the sub- 
ject were to be reproduced in color, it would easily hold 
the center of the stage; but as rendered by the sensi- 
tive plate it is quite the lowest tone in the scale and we 
may be astonished to find our would-be-brilliant-high- 
light almost entirely merged into the background. 
Yellow is another color that the plate renders very 
much lower than it seems to the eye. Blue and violet, 
on the contrary, are raised in the scale and appear much 
more brilliant than we see them. 

Even when a color-screen is used, these idiosyncrasies 
of the plate must be taken into account more or less. 

The matter of background is an exceedingly impor- 
tant one and may make or mar your picture. As a 
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rule, a plain ground is best, although for some things — 
such as dead game, for instance —a panel of wood 
showing a not too prominent grain makes a very suit- 
able and satisfactory ground. A rabbit or brace of 
quail suspended by the feet against a quartered oak 
panel would be in keeping, or a large bunch of grapes 
with the foliage may be hung in such a way as to cast 
delightful shadows along a plain wood surface. 

The value of your background should, generally 
speaking, be somewhere between your highest light and 
deepest dark, and chosen to bring out to best advantage 
your most important object. Sometimes, however, it 
adds an element of mystery to have the ground nearly 
the same value as the less important details; their out- 
lines blending with the setting give a sort of atmos- 
pherie effect and spur the imagination. 

Your background can be raised or lowered in value 
by the amount of light it is allowed to receive and can 
in this way be adjusted to almost any requirement of 
the subject chosen. 

No folds or wrinkles should be tolerated in the 
ground, and it should be sufficiently out of focus to 
cause total loss of detail and texture. 


SECOND PRIZE 
SHORE-SCENES 


DAVID BEVAN 


The focus should be fairly sharp on the group itself, 
as the beauty of this class of work depends largely, 
after good composition, on the delicate rendering of 
texture. 

Fur must look like fur, not like cloth; glass should 
have its proper gleam and glisten, not look dead and 
opaque, whereas the glint of brass and copper has its 
own peculiar charm not to be confused with the differ- 
ing sheen of pottery. 

This is largely a matter of correct focus and exposure. 
Too small a stop should be avoided, however, or that 
disagreeable wire-sharpness will be obtained, with a loss 
of all atmosphere and perspective. 

A study of the work of the old Dutch school of 
painters will furnish you with many ideas both as to 
subject and treatment, and a pleasanter or more profit- 
able photographic pastime for the winter months would 
be hard to find. 

It will furnish free play for your powers of imagina- 
tion in selection of subject ; plenty of study and inge- 
nuity in composition and arrangement, and will test 
your technical ability in the proper rendering of tex- 
ture and values. 
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BOYS WADING 
S. H. GOTTSCHO 
THIRD PRIZE — SHORE-SCENES 


NOON 
BERTRAN HAWLEY 
HONORABLE MENTION — SHORE-SCENES 
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ALONG THE JERSEY COAST 
RICHARD PERTUCH 


ALAMEDA MARSH 
MRS. C. B. FLETCHER 
HONORABLE MENTION — SHORE-SCENES 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Puoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


To remove iron-stains on the surface of gaslight- 
prints, soak the latter in a solution composed of water 
10 parts, potassic oxalate, 1 to 11% parts. If the stains or 
spots resist the action of the solution, a prolonged rub- 
hing with the finger-tips tends to make them disappear, 
after which the print or prints should be removed and 
thoroughly rinsed in pure cold water. 

L. A. A. — It is virtually impossible to do any satis- 
factory copying for commercial purposes with a 
Brownie or a Buster Brown camera. A folding camera 
with long bellows-draw is required, as well as a focus- 
ing-screen to ensure sharp definition. 

P. G. — The Photographic Annual, made up of photo- 
graphic facts, and formule of photography, is no longer 
published. It is now incorporated in the British Journal 
Photographic Annual, a copy of which should be owned 
by every serious photographic worker. The book on 
photographic formulz, the “ Agfa Book,” published by 
the Berlin Aniline Works, of New York City, is an 
American publication costing only ten cents. 

W. E. H. — You can probably remove the chromium 
intensifier stain on your negative by immersion in a 
solution of potassium metabisulphite, 10 grains to an 
ounce of water, followed by a thorough rinsing in water. 

M. N. C.— Blisters on prints are due to wash-water 
much colder than the fixing-bath. Allowing water to 
fall a foot or more from a faucet upon prints will also 
cause them. Use a hose to convey the water from the 
faucet to the bottom of the wash-bowl. 


AFTERNOON ON THE COAST 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


E. HAWKES 
HONORABLE MENTION — SHORE-SCENES 


EASTERN POINT LIGHT 


B. K.— When in a hurry to dry a negative, flow 95 
percent alcohol over the plate, which action forces the 
water from the plate. It then can be placed in a strong 
draft, but so that the even- 
tual “ bone-drying ” will be 
uniform, and the negative 
soon be dry. An electric 
fan will serve the purpose 
admirably. 

Another way, when alco- 
hol is not handy, is to take 
a clean white blotter, pref- 
erably the ‘‘World 
blotter,” and press it over 
the wet plate or film. This 
takes off the superfluous 
moisture. The still moist 
negative is then placed in 
a strong draft; but the 
drying must be absolutely 
uniform, otherwise drying- 
marks will result. If 
films, use 95 per cent alco- 
hol as we do with plates. 

The quickest way — 
adopted by the news- 
paper press, is to immerse 
the rinsed negative for five 
minutes in a ten-percent 
solution of formaldehyde, 
* formaline,” then in hot 
water for about two min- 
utes. Thus the negative 
should be quite dry in ten 
minutes altogether. 


L. VINTON RICHARD 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ 
CONTEST 


A SUMMER LANDSCAPE 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


H. G. — “Silhouette” is well named, but as a picture 
it is not satisfying. A suggestion of detail in the fore- 
ground and tree-trunks, however little, would lend 
interest to the picture without detracting from the 
interest of the sky, which, incidentally, seems to mean 
little. 

A. S. K. — Your print of two children at play is very 
good, considering your limited experience and the fact 
that it was made in the home. Six seconds exposure — 
although necessary in the circumstances — was too long 
to arrest movement in the juvenile sitters. It would 
have been better to make the exposure by flashlight, 
provided you are familiar with this process, which ordi- 
narily is not recommended on account of its dangers. 

As to arrangement, the picture suffers from too many 
objects, resulting in confusion in the design; besides, 
the pose of the little ones is too contracted. This fea- 
ture would have been improved if the camera had been 
higher. 

The lighting is not bad, but it might have been better 
to place the camera a little more to the left, so as not 
to include the window. The developing and printing 
appear to be satisfactory. 


J. W. HEEBNER 


C. E. K. — Your print “ Going Rowing” is attractive 
in sentiment and well composed. For the size of it, 
however, the paper used seems rather too rough. 

E. C. D.— Your print, “ A Find,” shows the need of 
much greater exposure when figures appear in the fore- 
ground of shore-scenes than when they are absent. The 
exposure given was ample for the scene itself, but the 
figure of the little girl is a mere black mass, requiring 
at least four times the exposure given. The best course 
to pursue is to give the necessary exposure and then em- 
ploy a weak or restrained developer, and be careful not 
to carry development too far. 

L. C.W.— There are three centers of interest in 
your photograph, each containing material for a separate 
picture. This is a frequent fault, which should be 
avoided in the interests of unity and simplicity. 

R. P.— There seems to be nothing to alter in “A 
Real Vacation.” It is admirably managed in every par- 
ticular. The way in which the prominent lines of the 
composition lead up to the figures is particularly com- 
mendable. 

J. W.—A gum-print on such rough paper and of 
such small size seems rather too broad and muddy for 
such a subject as ‘‘ Under the Bridge.” Very little is 
conveyed to the mind by it. 

L. B. V. — A statue of Beethoven seems too dignified 
to be photographed with several children playing hap- 
hazard about it. Were these children so engaged as to 
form a unified group they would be less objectionable. 

J. W. H.—“ Across the Pond” is a boldly-treated 
but well-composed picture. Its only serious fault is 
the stub protruding from the water at the right. Dis- 
turbing objects which serve no good purpose and attract 
attention to themselves should be removed before mak- 
ing an exposure if possible, or else worked out of the 
negative by retouching. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHorTo- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERra 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
JSraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 


First Prize; J. W. Heebner. 

Second Prize: L. Vinton Richard. 

Third Prize: Herman Gabriel. 

Honorable Mention: Norton Lewis Avery, Ernest A. 
Kallinich, O. P. Lynum, C. A. E. Long, A. J. Voorhees, 
Clyde C. Kerr, W. C. Ogilvie, James Allan, M. A. 
Hollenbeck, E. Keaough, Jack Salton, G. C. Schindele, 
H. M. Lyman, E. Sparks Freeman. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious work: B. J. Weeber. N. Lihon, T. D. 
Field, Gardner D. Howe, Roscoe W. De La Mater, 
Louis R. Murray. 


A SUMMER MORNING H. GABRIEL 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Exposure-Guide for January 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored i 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with || For other ange multiply by the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 

Bright |5un Shining| pittused Ve 
Bun |p Light Dall | Du F/4 |U.S.1 | x1/4 
11 a.m. to lp.m.| 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 F/5.6 | U.S.2 x 1/2 
F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| 5/8 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.) 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 2/3 
F/7 U.S.3 X 3/4 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/12* 1/6* 1/3* 2/3* 1* |U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 | U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 

tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22. | U.S. 32 x 8 

ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 

uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 

yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 3; 55° X 2; 52° X 2; 30° X *4. | 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Jan.,2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/4 second, approximately. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/12 X 1/2= 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place 


Date 


Particulars of 


Kovak Exarsitions 
Armory, Portland 
Oakland Hotel, Oakland 


Scottish Rite Auditorium, San Francisco 
Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles 
Odeon Dancing-Academy, Salt Lake City 


New York Camera Cius 


Carnegie Art-Galleries, Pittsburg 


Toronto CAMERA CLUB SALON 


WANAMAKER ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Dee. 31 to Jan. 3 
January 7 to 10 
January 12 to 17 
January 19 to 24 
January 27 to 31 
January 3 to 31 
1914 
April 27 to May 2 
1914 
March 2 to 31 
1914 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 


S. deKosenho, Chairman, 

18 East 40th Street, New York. 
A. G. Fraser, Secy.-Treas., 

Toronto Camera Club, Toronto, Canada. 
John Wanamaker, 

Photographic Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 


paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 


value of the light. 


For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Puoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Class-numbers. 


Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Ilford Monarch 

Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Wellington ‘Xtra Speedy Extreme 
Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180,Wa. Goog 93 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 


Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160,Wa. Seed Process 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2, P. E. 75, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Hford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 


Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


How many will doubt that our front cover thismonth 
has a cheerful aspect ? As an expression of good humor 
and good rendition of color-values the portrait appears 
a complete success. It is one of two portraits which 
gained for the artist, W. H. Partridge, the prize—a 
large silver loving-cup, offered by the Wollensak Opti- 
cal Company. The picture is repeated on page 12. 
Data: 8x10 studio-camera; 8x10 Verito lens; full 
opening ; Cramer plate ; pyro. 

The frontispiece, ‘ Mt. Pleasant,’ by Walter R. 
Merryman, emphatically belies the charge that the 
mountain-scenery of the state of New Hampshire is 
tame and without pictorial interest. It is said that the 
higher elevations look their height better when covered 
with snow than otherwise. The view was taken when 
long shadows fall, weaving designs upon the snow-cov- 
ered river and creating an interesting foreground in a 
magnificent winter-landscape. No data. 

The other winter-scenes, likewise incorporated in Mr. 
Riley’s story of winter-holidays in New Hampshire, 
also serve to present the attractive side of a typical 
winter-season in New England, and, incidentally, all are 
excellent examples of photographic craftsmanship. 
The interpolated scenes by Phil M. Riley, moreover, 
are views which interpret eminently the true New 
Hampshire atmosphere in mid-winter. Data: 3A Kodak; 
R. R. lens; F/8; '400 second for “ The Camerist’s Rev- 
el,” on Ensign film; ‘400 second at F/11 for “ The 
Spirit of New Hampshire ” on Kodak film; pyro tank- 
development ; enlarged prints on Monox bromide paper 
8x10. 

A picture by J. H. Field is easily recognized by its 
poetic quality and modest design. His perspective and 
values are invariably true and his productions breathe 
the spirit of the genuine artist. This tribute is quite 
true of ‘“‘ Winter Mist,” page 11. No data. 

A quiet and agreeable winter-sketch, with a touch of 
originality, is by John F. Jones, page 14. The means 
are few, but they have been used with artistic judg- 
ment. No data. 

The picture on the opposite page is a familiar scene, 
replete with interest clearly, but presented without a 
definite purpose. If the viewpoint had been chosen 
more wisely — for the spot presents numerous pictorial 
possibilities — a more satisfying arrangement would 
have resulted. 

The pictures which illustrate the successes of the 
American School-Boys’ Contest, pages 16 to 19, are of 
unusual interest. ‘The result of this unique competition 
was announced in December Puoro-Era. The chief 
prize-winner, James R. Starr, has contributed a lucid 
and well-written story of his photographic experiences 
on this enjoyable European tour, and special comment 
of the various pictures would seem superfluous. It 
may be said, nevertheless, that seldom have we looked 
over a set of photographs — in this instance from eighty 
different places along the route — in which the camer- 
ist displayed so much intelligence and judgment in the 
use of his equipment, and such discrimination and taste 
in the selection of pictorial subjects, as evidenced by 
James R. Starr. He developed his own films; but a 
photo-finisher made the prints. 

“Dutch Fishermen,” page 16. Typical old Dutch 
salts. whose faces do not seem to indicate a happy dis- 
position. The background, admirably chosen, is the 


making of this picture. Data: Regular 3A Kodak, his 
only equipment on the tour; F/8; August, 11 a.m.; 
clear light; Eastman film; 455 second; B. & J. M. 
developer. 

Group, page 17, bears out our statement regarding 
the camerist’s judgment in using his equipment. 

Venice, from the church of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
page 19, is a view familiar to most visitors to the 
“ Queen of the Adriatic.” From the top of this lofty 
church-tower, the most notable set of buildings in 
northern Italy, is seen at its best — The Zecca (Mint) 
Library of St. Mark, Campanile, Piazzetta with its two 
columns, Ducal Palace, Bridge of Sighs, Ponte di 
Paglia and the Prison. Although the Kodak was 
pointed downwards, all the vertical lines appear plumb, 
because the buildings are safely distant. Data: August, 
11.30 a.m.; clear; F/16; 5 seconds (overexposed, but 
saved in development); other data same as in “ Dutch 
Fishermen.” 

A horse, a steer and a mule, hitched abreast to a wagon, 
is not an uncommon sight in Naples. The camerist 
showed excellent judgment in the “ spacing” of his pic- 
ture. It is well proportioned. Had he waited a few 
seconds longer, the odd-looking team would have occu- 
pied the center of the picture-area, and the present 
artistic effect would have been lost. A team of any 
sort, like a water-craft, looks better in perspective than 
in a full side view. Here the buildings converge 
towards the top, because the artistic sense of the photo- 
grapher demanded a picture of good proportions ; and 
so the camera, having a rigid back, was tilted slightly 
upwards. Data: September, 11 a.m.; clear; F/8; 
145 second; other data same as in “ Dutch Fisherman.” 

La Laiterie or dairy, at Versailles, associated with the 
happy days of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, is gen- 
erally the object of sympathetic interest. Mr. Steiger, 
also a member of this school-boys’ tour, obtained a very 
satisfactory view. Page 18. Careless estimate of the 
distance, no doubt, was responsible for the sudden fall- 
ing-off of the definition at the right, although the pic- 
ture is not seriously impaired thereby. 1A Special 
Kodak; F/&8, noon sunlight, 1400 second; film; devel- 
oped by Harvey & Lewis, Springfield, Mass.; Velox 
print. 

The group of boys—members of this memorable 
party — pictured on page 18, shows the result of a full 
exposure. There are no chalky faces, which mark and 
mar open-air groups made by most boy-camerists. 
Data: Premo, posteard size; B. & L. Planatograph 
6-inch lens; F/8; August, 9 a.m.; Eastman film-pack ; 
dull light; 1 second; 314 x 51% velox print. 

Apropos of the picture of pretty children and the 
“Temple of Childhood,” what say our readers to the 
little German girl, page 22? Even the cherubs of 
Murillo or Raphael do not surpass little Minna in her 
perfect facial beauty. We are sorry not to know the 
artist’s name; the picture, in the form of a postcard, 
was sent to the Editor from Munich. 

The scenes of babies in their own home, as pictured 
by C. E. Kelsey on pages 23 to 27, have a freshness, 
spontaneity and naiveté almost impossible to catch in 
the professional studio, or even by the average skilled 
home-portraitist. The amateur, as a member or even a 
friend of the family, has an undisputed advantage 
and — but let Mr. Kelsey tell how he obtains his results. 
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Claude Davis Millar is a store-house of optimism, 


sympathy and good cheer. He shows it in his pictures, 
in his letters, in his sunny disposition. His little story 
of the colored man woven around a picture made on the 
spur of the moment, page 28, testifies to this. By the 
way —and this may surprise him — Mr. Millar prob- 
ably never made a better picture—a real picture — 
than that of Old Black Jim and his dinner-pail. 

As her stock of negatives, which includes a number 
of serviceable still-life subjects, was not accessible, 
Katherine Bingham hastily arranged a book, a pair of 
spectacles and a candle, and obtained a still-life suffi- 
ciently good (page 32) to illustrate her points in this 
extremely engrossing and productive “ Still-Life” com- 
petition, which she has treated in her department this 
month. The picture is intended to serve merely as a 
hint; yet let us see how many will surpass it. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


A.rHouGH the yield in “ Shore-Seenes”’ was prolific, 
it contained not a few entries which could not be ac- 
cepted, because they lacked the essential characteristic 
of obviousness. These views were undoubtedly made 
at the sea-shore, but there was no visible proof of it 
in the pictures. The sea could be easily imagined by 
the photographer, or by any one who knew the locality. 
Other inadequate contributions pictured a lonely rock 
surrounded entirely by water, ete. Here, again, the pic- 
tured or even suggested shore was absent. Fortunately, 
the successful representations of the subject far out- 
numbered the doubtful efforts, and of the former the 
variety and interest were, indeed, great. 

In “Orr's Island’ F. W. Hill has achieved distinct 
pictorial success. The “ Pearl House,” associated with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s story, “ The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,” has been pictured with admirable artistic dis- 
cretion by Mr. Hill, page 33. The island is situated in 
Casco Bay, on the coast of Maine. The rocks and sea- 
weed, disclosed at low tide, aid in presenting the char- 
acter of Orr’s Island and enhance the beauty of the 
setting to the distinguished white house standing a little 
back of the rock-bound shore. The pleasing sketchy 
effect in the print is due to the method of enlarging. 
Pleasing as is this portion of the composition, it would 
take its proper place as an adjunct in the picture— sub- 
servient to the Pearl House — were it a shade less 
obtrusive, which result might be effected by skilful print- 
ing. Data: September, 11 A.m.; bright sun; 4 x 5 
Korona camera; 61-inch R. R. lens; at F/6.8; 5 times 
ray-filter; 45 second; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; 
pyro-acetone; 8 x 10 Linen Cyko enlargement with 
Smith lens; smooth print for reproduction. 

The combination of shore and sky, as presented by 
Dr. Bevan, page 34, is exceedingly attractive, the color- 
values are well maintained and the pictorial propor- 
tions judiciously calculated. Data: July, 1913; 6.15 
p.M.; Hydra plate; pyro-soda tank-development ; ‘)-inch 
Verito lens; at F/8; 145 second ; focal-plane shutter ; 
414 x 614 W. & C. plat. print. 

The introduction of children is the making of Mr. 
Gottscho’s highly successful shore-scene, page 35. The 
unconscious, graceful attitudes of the two boys, their 
place in the picture, together with the wise juxtaposition 
of the little models, are worthy of high praise. Data: 
July 2, 1913; 5 p.m.; good light; Goerz Tenax with 
Dagor lens; 6!4-inch focus; stop, U.S. 4; 140 second ; 
film-pack ; pyro tank; 7 x 9 Barnet Bromide enlarge- 
ment ; duratol-hydro. 

The human element enters again into the success of a 
picture. Page 35. The spirit of outdoor-life makes a 
The right-hand figure engages the 


special appeal here. 


clump of tree-trunks with somewhat unfortunate pic- 
torial result; but the other figure with his discreet con- 
trol of the canoe occupies a more favorable position. 
Data: August; bright noon-light; 8-inch 5 x 7 Cooke 
lens, F/5.6, mounted in Multi-Speed shutter; used at 
F/8; So second ; 4x 5 Wellington Extra Speedy ; pyro; 
7 x 9 Wellington Bromide enlargement ; amidol. 

One needs to examine Mr. Pertuch’s, ‘ Along the 
Jersey Coast,’ page 36, closely, not to mistake it for a 
view of Katwyk, on the coast of Holland. The effect 
of the somber line of houses and cliffs strongly relieved 
against a bright sky, and the white sand of the curving 
beach is exceedingly good. Data: June 30, 4 P.m.; 
hazy ; 4 x 5 Standard Orthonon ; pyro; 6-inch Collinear ; 
at F/8; 145 second; 4% x 7 Artura Carbon Black 
enlargement. 

Viewed from the shore and balanced by an appropriate 
sky, ‘ Alameda Marsh,” page 56, forms a magnificent 
nature-study — an often-neglected subject admirably 
treated. The vast array of cumulous clouds — more 
properly, “ cumuli’’— are an admirable foil to the 
several strongly-marked parallel lines of the waterscape. 
Data: Late afternoon of early autumn; 4A Kodak; 
Eastman N. C. film; F/8; 425 second ; Cyko Buff print. 

A strikingly typical illustration of the subject is ‘‘ East- 
ern Point Light,” page 37. Again the foreground pro- 
claims its joy in joining forces with the chief point of 
interest to aid in making a successful picture. The 
clouds overhead also contribute their share, although 
one regrets to admit that if about half an inch were to 
be trimmed off the top, the picture would look better 
proportioned and the effect of loftiness increased. 
Technically the result is entirely satisfactory. Data: 
June 8, 1913; partly cloudy; Cramer Inst. Iso. D.C. 
plate; 64-inch Cooke lens, series 111; used at F/16; 
Cramer 33-times ray-filter; 15 second; pyro tank; 5 x 7 
Standard Bromide enlargement. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Bo p effects of contrast are characteristic of Nature’s 
varied moods, and well shown in another picture, by mere 
chance also a shore-scene, page 37. Mr. Richard’s next 
attempt to picture a similar phase of the sea will doubt- 
less show a better control of the light, which here is 
riotous, indeed. The view-point, however, is well 
chosen, Data: October 20, 1913; 3.30 p.m.; 4 x 5 
Graphic Camera; B. & L. 6-inch R.R. lens; stop U.S. 
4; 145 second; Cramer Portrait Isonon; edinol-hydro ; 
Semi-Matte Monox enlargement. 

It is not often that a participant in our Beginners’ 
Contest wins the first prize twice in immediate succes- 
sion; but this was the experience of J. W. Heebner. 
His first successful picture appears on page 38; the 
next will be published in the February issue. The 
former appeals to us on account of its true presentation 
of values, departure from hackneyed forms of composi- 
tion and boldness of technique. The picture will repay 
thoughtful examination even by advanced workers. 
Data: August, 3 p.m.; bright; Hammer Ortho; M. Q.; 
Conley Ortho lens ; at F/8 ; 3 times ray-filter; 1%; sec- 
ond ; 4.x 5 soft Argo. 

An unusually attractive picture, this, by Herman 
Gabriel, page 39. The scene represents a study of 
shadow, rather than of summer morning ; and what re- 
ceives most of our interest is the large tree in the cen- 
ter of the picture-area. The tonal values are extremely 
good, but the spirit of the picture, according to the 
title, is not obvious. Data: August, 8 a.m.; Conley 
314 x 516 camera ; 84-inch R. R. lens; at U. S. 64; 
no sun; Vulcan plate; 4 seconds; Eastman M. Q.; 
Argo soft print; made before oil-lamp. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Darkroom-Diversions 


A Groupe of wool-gatherers (impressionists) was 
lounging about the spacious darkroom of the Hypoville 
Camera Club while members of the sharp-focus brigade 
were having their innings at the sink, developing their 
prizes of the club’s annual field-day. The plates, 4 x 5 
and 5x 7 in size, were passed by each worker successively 
from the developer to the hypo- and alum-trays, which 
were placed in a row on the slats of the long sink, nine 
in all —three for each worker, whose place was divided 
from that of his neighbor by alow partition. The weather 

Pariition covered orange Saleric 


Srdierdual arrangement, trays 

was exceedingly warm, hence the precaution of the 
hardening-solution. An hour or so passed amid pl t 
conversation and harmless sallies between the two fac- 
tions, when F/64 spoke up. “I wonder what makes 
this plate look so thin? The first two have plenty of 
density, but this one is weak and has a veil all over it.” 
—‘ Perhaps you looked at it too long in front of the 
orange fabric before fixing it,” suggested his neighbor, 
F/45. “Wait a bit, F/64, mine looks the same as 
yours —thin and lifeless, no body to it, and I held it up 
before the light only a few seconds before fixing it, so 
it can’t be that. I know now; the emulsion is poor in 
silver. That firm must want to economize with a ven- 
geance, or else the emulsionist is keeping some of the 
silver nitrate. I’ve heard of such cases before!” 
Audible tittering from the wool-gatherers. ‘“ Now, 
don’t be an ass, F/45,” piped up F/128. 


“You two 
fellows are using different makes of plates, and I don’t 
use either of them, yet the plate I’ve just lifted from 
the alum-bath is as diaphanous as thin muslin. I think 
it’s this blasted orange fabric. I bought it as a strictly 
non-actinie medium. I am sure it admits blue and green 
rays and has fogged most of our plates this evening. 
I’m going to change it for ruby to-morrow. Let’s put 
our plates away to wash, and adjourn to the studio for 
a smoke.” Uproarious laughter from the ranks of the 
fuzzywites. “‘ What are you fellows fussing about? 
This is no joking matter!” angrily remarked F/128. 
“Tt is,” replied Wooley Outline. ‘If you fellows mix 
hypo with the developer, as you are doing this evening, 
how can you expect to get contrast or substance with 
such a combination? ”’ Consternation among the work- 
ing trio, followed by angry accusations and denials. 
In a short while the turmoil subsided, with the oldest 
fuzzywite picking up a discarded negative and exclaim- 
ing: “‘ Just to show you fellows that there’s no conspir- 
acy or dirty work going on in the club, I'll explain how 
you've been developing all evening with pyro, soda and 
hypo. I didn’t, myself, catch on until I noticed F/128 
take his last plate from the hypo-tray and rush it, drip- 
ping horribly, directly over his developing-dish, into the 
alum-tray — just like this.” And then he suited the 
action to the word. Needless to say that the arrange- 
ment of the trays was changed immediately, and there 
was no further trouble from this source. 


The Undraped Figure 


Few men in any profession have experiences of so 
interesting a character as the photographic demon- 
strator or the studio-operator. One of the latter class 
is now the proprietor of a successful studio in Missouri, 
and recently renewed his subscription to PHoto-Era. 
Being an old friend of the Editor, he wrote a chatty 
letter in which he referred with seeming enjoyment 
to an incident which occurred when he worked as a 
printer’s assistant at the R- studio, about thirty years 
ago. To quote that part of his letter — 

“To be fired by Mr. R, himself, comes to me very 
clearly. It was one Sunday when he had me come in to 
help him on some work — filling holders, ete. About 
two o’clock I was up in the printing-room on some 
errand, and happened to look down into the operating- 
room (studio) through a window in the wall of this 
room, even with the floor, which helped give ventilation 
to the room below, and there, in all her glory, was 
a woman posing 3 la Trilby in the “ All Together,” 
and in my excitement yours truly fell through the 
opening to the evident embarrassment of the visitor 
and the artist, the latter finishing my hurried entrance 
by a reversal of the film — and entrance becoming 
exit. No, I never went back.” 


Troubles of a Subscription-Clerk 


WHEN the Publisher solicits subscriptions from all 
parts of the world, indiscriminately, he does not com- 
plain when he receives one to be addressed as follows : 
M. Hirahara, c/o Mr. Kunikichi Ogino, Haguro, Ohomi- 
ya-Mura, Nishi-Yamanashi-Gun, Yamanashi-Ken, Japan. 


He Mistook the Source 


A GENTLEMAN who professed to understand photo- 
graphy came into our work-room recently and asked to 
see a sepia on developing-paper, and, not having a speci- 
men handy, I took an old print and two wads of absorbent 
cotton, one saturated with the bleaching-solution and 
the other saturated with the redeveloper. By applying 
the first wad the picture was bleached. After a slight 
rinse in water, I applied the second wad, which con- 
tained redeveloper, and the picture assumed a sepia tint. 

His surprise was great. He exclaimed, ‘‘ Where can 
I buy some of that cotton-batting ? ”—Lron B. SHaw. 


A Doubtful Compliment 


Recent y I sent for a plumber to do some work on 
my darkroom sink, and when he arrived I was working 
on some portraits of a well-known man of this town. 
The plumber looked at the prints, and the following 
conversation took place : 

“ Say, them’s pretty pictures, ain’t they ? ” 

‘“‘T think they’re rather good.” 

“ Who is he, anyway?” 

“Don’t you know him 

“No, I don’t believe I do.” 

“Ms: 

“Oh! Yes, I've known him for years! Why, say, 
come to look at them, they do look kind o’ like him, 
don’t they ?””— P. L. A. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Writing ona Negative 


WHEN writing is to be done upon a negative so that 
it shall show in light letters on the print, it is easy to 
write or print the inscription required as neatly as pos- 
sible on well-glazed writing-paper, using ordinary office 
copying-ink, and allowing it to get dry. When dry, the 
negative on which the title is to appear is soaked in 
clean water for a few minutes and then stood up to dry 
surface-dry, which it will do in about five minutes. The 
writing is then laid down on the film, rubbed well into 
contact, and left there for half a minute or so, and the 
paper then stripped off. It will not be so opaque as to 
print quite white, at least that is the writer’s experience 
with copying-ink ; but it prints fairly light, which is 
usually all that is required. If anything whiter is 
needed, it is a simple matter to strengthen the lettering 
by going over it with some India ink and a fine brush, 
which is easy enough when once we have the reversed 
lettering on the film to act as a guide. It will be found 
that, if the title is a large one, the paper may absorb so 
much moisture from the negative as to wrinkle up and 
so interfere with the proper setting off of the ink. 
This can be remedied by steaming the paper well before 
rubbing it down, or even by putting it face upwards on 
a piece of moist blotting-paper for a minute or two ; in 
fact, until it has no longer the curl which the moist 
paper gives it at first, but lies quite limp and flat. 

Photography and Focus. 


Chloranol as a Developer 


WE have already shown in a previous article that, 
thanks to the acid character conferred by its two phe- 
nolie groups, hydroquinone can be combined with devel- 
opers of a basic nature, such as paraphenylene-diamine 
and methylparamidophenol (metol), producing well- 
defined products endowed with developing-properties 
superior to those of their components. Among these 
combinations the one we have called ‘“ metoquinone” 
holds to-day an important place among developers. 

We have studied a number of derivatives of hydro- 
quinone with the object of determining their aptitude 
to react upon the metol and produce metoquinone sub- 
stitutes. Among these products our attention was first 
attracted by sulphonic hydroquinone and chlorhydro- 
quinone. Our experiments with sulphonic hydroquinone 
proved fruitless, but with chlorhydroquinone we obtained 
results which led to a perfectly-defined crystal combina- 
tion to which we have given the name “‘ Chloranol.” 

Chloranol dissolves in water at 65 degrees F. in the 
proportion of two percent; it is consequently twice as 
soluble in cold water as metoquinone. 

Notwithstanding its energetic reducing-power, chlo- 
ranol is remarkable for its inoxidability in the air. 
Its aqueous solutions keep excellently when exposed to 
the air, even in the absence of alkaline sulphite. With 
the sulphite they keep still better, and do not change 


even in uncorked bottles, preserving virtually the same 
inoxidability when the alkaline carbonate is added. 
This remarkable resistance of the solutions to oxidation 
by the air seems to be due to the presence of chlorine in 
the molecule. 

Chloranol possesses very interesting developing-prop- 
erties, quite similar to those of metoquinone. It may 
be used in a simple solution with sodium sulphite, but 
in this condition its action is not so rapid as that of 
metoquinone. It also gives negatives quite free of fog, 
but a trifle more contrasty than the latter agent. 

We have adopted the same formulz for the new de- 
veloper as for the metoquinone, the result differing only 
in a slight increase in contrast and a less bluish color of 
the reduced silver than with metoquinone. Developing- 
solutions of chloranol are even less changeable in the air 
than those of metoquinone, which itself has a remarkable 
resistance to oxidation. 

We give below two formule for developers : 


A. For time negatives : 


1000 ¢.e.s. 35 ounces 
5 grams 70 grains 
Sodium sulphite (dry)... 50 grams 1 ounce 
B. For normally-exposed negatives : 

1000 ¢.e.s. 35 ounces 
5 grams 70 grains 
Sodium sulphite (dry) ..... 30 grams 1 ounce 
Potassium bromide (ten 

percent solution) ..... 10 ¢.e.s. 140 grains 
Sodium carbonate (dry)... 5grams ‘70 grains 


In this formula the sodium carbonate may be replaced 
with 10 c.c.s. of acetone, or both sulphite and carbon- 
ate by 30 grams (1 ounce) of formosulphite. For 
underexposed negatives, dilute one part of solution B 
with two parts of a solution of sodium carbonate, 5 
grams to the litre (60 grains to the quart). For 
overexposed plates use developer A, adding from 2 to 
20 ¢.c.s. (1 to 5 drams) of a ten percent solution of 
potassium bromide, according to the degree of over- 
exposure. Concentrated developers may be made with 
the chloranol in acetone with sodium sulphite. Devel- 
opers for slow plates and papers may be made in the 
same proportions as for metoquinone, 

In a word, chloranol constitutes a new developer 
possessing interesting qualities, especially that of de- 
veloping virtually in the presence of sodium sulphite 
alone, without alkaline carbonate. Its developing- 
properties are very nearly the same as those of meto- 
quinone, but a little less energetic. Moreover, it has the 
advantage of being more soluble in water than metoquin- 
one, giving solutions that keep without appreciable 
alteration even in the absence of sulphite.— A. and L. 
Lumiére and A. Seyewetz in the Bulletin de la Société 
Francaise de Photographie. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Temple of Childhood 


Earty in December a despatch was sent to the 
Editor from St. Louis headquarters to the effect that 
arrangements were being made whereby the privileges, 
now enjoyed by the official photographers of the 
Temple of Childhood, would be extended to all photo- 
graphers. If this promise is carried out, everybody 
ought to be happy. When the doors are thrown wide 
open, without restriction, competition will be lively, in- 
deed, and a monopoly will no longer exist. 


Panama-Pacific Impostors 


THERE are now working in the eastern cities — and 
probably elsewhere in this country — solicitors who pro- 
fess to represent the Sullivan Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, and seek permission to photograph offices and 
factories for the purpose of making lantern-slides. 
These slides, they assert, are to be given extensive 
prominence at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in adver- 
tising the industries of the East. The pictures are made 
without expense to the owner of the office or factory. 
As no such firm as the Sullivan Publishing Company 
can be located in Chicago, the matter was brought to 
the attention of the Exposition authorities, who reported 
that no concession had been granted to give prominence 
to lantern-slides at the Exposition, nor had they ever 
heard of the Chicago concern referred to. 

Manufacturers and office-managers are warned 
against solicitors of this sort. It is an old game, the 
scheme being to photograph the office or factory and 
sell the prints to the employes. But patience; the 
tribe will soon be on the increase, for the American 
people do love to be swindled. 


Photographers’ Copyright League 


ARRANGEMENTS have just been concluded to retain 
Mr. Benno Lewinson as General Counsel for the Photo- 
graphers’ Copyright League of America. All members 
requiring advice in copyright matters may communicate 
with him by mail or call upon him at his office, 119 
Nassau Street, New York City. Whenever a suit is 
necessary to protect their rights, Mr. Lewinson will 
represent them in court, co-operating with local at- 
torneys when the litigation is not in New York. 

Mr. Lewinson has been a member of the New York 
Bar since 1877, was elected Vice-President of the New 
York Law Institute in 1899, was one of the trustees of 
the College of the City of New York in 1907-08 and is 
now one of the directors of the New York County 
Lawyer’s Association. He has had an extended experi- 
ence as referee and as condemnation commissioner, but 
his specialty has been copyright and trade-mark practice, 
in which he has achieved much success. 

The Copyright League now has a legal department to 
be proud of, and its services may be had free of charge 
by any member. Those photographers who have de- 


layed joining for the lack of this service should now send 
their applications at once with dues to Secretary-Treas- 
urer, William H. Rau, 238 South Camae Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


The dues are only $1.00 a year. 


B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club Exhibit 


THE annual photographie exhibition of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union has become an important 
event. The camera club connected with this society is 
fortunate to have the inspiration of a group of earnest 
and skilled workers who at once encourage, instruct and 
lead the way. Just how much this means to the success 
of the enterprise is best shown by the steady improve- 
ment of the average standard of excellence from year 
to year. So competent to judge his own work impar- 
tially has every member become, that this year every 
print entered was hung by the committee, and it would 
be a rigid exclusion, indeed, which would deny a place to 
more than a dozen out of about two hundred prints. 

Awards were made in five classes by a jury consisting 
of Cyrus Dallin, the eminent Boston sculptor, Harold A. 
Thurlow, a designer of high repute, and Phil M. Riley, 
Associate Editor of PHoro-Era. 

Landscape: First Prize, “A Winter Landscape,” 
F. W. Hill. Second Prize, *‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,”’ 
F. W. Hill. 

Marine: First Prize, “The Breaking Waves Dash 
High,” F. W. Hill. Second Prize, “The Wharf,” 
Arthur Hammond. 

Portraiture: First Prize, “Study,” Chas. Keller. 
Second Prize, ‘‘ Study,” M. L. Vincent. 

Genre: First Prize, ‘‘ An Earnest Student,’’ Arthur 
Hammond. Second Prize, ‘‘ Devotion,” Chas. Keller. 

General: First Prize, ‘‘Who Are You?” Dr. H. D. 
Hutchins. Second Prize, “Chrysanthemums,” Chas. 
Keller. 


William Shewell Ellis in Boston 


WHEN William Shewell Ellis, of Philadelphia, called 
upon the Editor shortly before high noon, November 29, 
and accepted his invitation to luncheon at the Boston 
Art Club, he was astonished to find himself participating 
in a ceremony which proved to be a bright page in the 
history of the Art Club. He was witness to the inaugu- 
ration of the Artists’ Room, the only one of its kind in 
the city of Boston. Ever since the foundation of the 
club, in 1855, the artists have mingled with the laymen, 
moving freely through the club-house, which had its 
obvious advantages. Nevertheless, a special apart- 
ment — a sort of retreat amid Bohemian freedom and 
relaxation — seemed to be something that the artist- 
members needed, and with this end in view, the club 
assigned them the exclusive use of one of the best rooms 
in a quiet part of the club-house. A distinguished 
artist-member, Frank H. Jackson—now of London, 
England — designed decorations and fittings for this 
room, had them tastefully executed, and promptly at 
high noon, November 29, the apartment was dedicated 
and occupied by the artist-members of the club. 

The ceremony took place amid great rejoicing and in 
the presence of eminent artists, laymen and invited 
guests. Valuable and appropriate gifts were on view, 
a special collection of pictures by club-members hung 
on the walls, and a unique repast served to impart the 
spirit of a Kiinstler-Leben, auspiciously begun and to 
be pleasantly perpetuated. 
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JOHN I. HOFFMAN, SECY. P. A. OF A. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


WILL H. TOWLES 


home-made magnesium-iamps; the technique of the 
process — lens, focusing, lighting of apartment before 
and after exposure, combined use of several lamps, 
smoke-removal, copying, ete.; analysis of the illumi- 
nant ; various kinds of flashlight-lamps; explosive com- 
pounds; illuminants for prolonged exposures (2 to 120 
ds); cartridges, ete., ready for instant use. It is 


By ArtiFiciAL Licur. By Dr. E. Holm. 


Second, enlarged edition, revised by Hermann 
Schwarz. 70 illustrations. In German. Price, post- 
paid, 2.75 Marks. Berlin: Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft. 


In this exceedingly useful volume, the author exhibits a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of an important subject. 
The latest forms and methods of procedure are presented 
with admirable clearness, and aided by cuts of standard 
appliances. In nineteen chapters are discussed the his- 
tory of artificial illumination; the character and utility 
of the various artificial light-sources — all confined to 
magnesium : the pure, powdered metal and the explosive 
mixtures; the proper arrangement of equipment and 
models; selfportraiture ; Rembrandt-lighting ; groups ; 
interiors ; exposures with combined day- and artificial- 
light; the ry t of magnesium-powder ; 


gratifying to find so complete and trustworthy a guide 
to this popular method of photography and, although 
printed in German, the work commends itself to every 
flashlight-worker, regardless of nationality. 


Volume IX. A Year- 
Edited by K. W. 


GERMAN CAMERA-ALMANAC. 
book of modern photography. 
Wolf-Czapek. 163 illustrations. Price, paper-cover, 
4.50 Marks, postpaid, 5 Marks. Berlin: Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 31 Bliicher-strasse. 


The current edition of this excellent annual, thor- 
oughly German in character, differs from preceding 
issues in that illustrated articles by well-known special- 
ists constitute its principal contents. Among these 
twenty-one well-written papers are Composition in 
Landseape-Photography, Karl Weiss ; Decorative Ap- 
plication of Photography, Aura Hertwig; Gum and Oil, 
Peter Oettel; Night-Pictures, Ernest Linck; Notes on 
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Landscape-Photography, E. O. Hoppé; Mountain-Pho- 
tography, Dr. A. Kuhfahl; Landscape in Clouds, Otto 
Ehrhardt; Child-Photography, Hanni Schwarz; Oil 
and Bromoil in Portraiture, Otto Schlosser; Art in 
Military Life, Otto Ewel; Photography with Telescope- 
Objectives, Dr. Ernst Von Angerer. There are also 
numerous interesting miscellaneous pictures, quite inde- 
pendent of the text, by noted European workers. The 
book concludes with a list of camera-clubs and photo- 
graphic societies in Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Switzerland. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITH Fitms. By Dr. E. Holm. Second, 
revised edition by K. W. Wolf-Czapek. 56 illustra- 
tions. In German. Price, postpaid, 1.35 Marks. 
Berlin: Deutsche Union Verlagsgesellschaft. 


In this little volume of 70 pages, the author exhausts 
the subject of films, their origin, manufacture, character, 
application, development and subsequent treatment. 
Every form of film is mentioned, every successful method 
of treatment fully described and elucidated with the aid 
of standard apparatus and accessories. After careful 
perusal of this extremely valuable work, no user of 
films in any form can possibly go astray — provided he 
follow the advice given so lucidly and completely. 


THe AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1914. 
Volume XXVIII. Edited by Perey Y. Howe. With 
copious illustrations in black and in tint. Price, 
paper, 92 cents postpaid. Cloth, $1.45 postpaid. 

. New York : George Murphy, Inc., 57 E. Ninth Street, 
sole sales-agent. 


The latest issue of the only American photographic 
annual is before us. Although the letter-press and 
illustrations do not combine to make it a rival of 
Volume XXVIL, it is an interesting production and 
worthy a place on the amateur’s table. The pictorial 
contributions are unequal in artistic merit and do not, 
in our opinion, “represent, as usual, the best work of 
the year by leading camera-workers at home and 
abroad,” to quote from the editor’s preface. Neverthe- 
less, there are superb pictures by such leaders as E. O. 
Hoppé, Harold Cazneaux, William Findlay, Katherine 
Jamieson, Clarissa Hovey, Belle Johnson, Knaffl & 
Brother, Helmar Lerski, Theodore Eitel, Louis Flecken- 
stein and Dr. F. Detlefsen. 

The contributed papers treat a variety of subjects 
and several new technical methods. Of these the best 
are by F. M. Steadman, A. E. Swoyer, W. H. Kunz, 
Helmar Lerski, William Findlay, J. A. Anderson, T. W. 
Kilmer, C. H. Claudy, E. J. Wall, William H. Zerbe, 
Sydney Allan, Henry A. Peabody and Henry F. Raess. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1913. The Annual Re- 
view of the World’s Pictorial Photographie Work. 
Edited by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Price, postpaid, 
paper-cover, $1.25 ; cloth, $1.75. New York : Tennant 
& Ward, 103 Park Avenue, American agents. 


In praising, as is but natural, the present superb 
edition of this popular annual, it is hard to avoid hyper- 
bole. Let us say, instead, that the pictures of the cur- 
rent volume surpass in originality and beauty, as well 
as in excellence of reproduction, those of any previous 
edition. To study these one hundred and three master- 
pieces, one by one, the cordial evidence of unselfish, 
devoted art of the refined, exalting type, is a pleasure 
not to be missed for one hundred times the price of the 
book — a treasure-book in the truest sense. The value 
of Mr. Mortimer’s splendid achievement is greatly en- 
hanced by the inclusion of subjects by new workers, 


notably of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Canada. A larger number of countries should be repre- 
sented in such an annual. 

The text, too, is of exceptional interest — papers ona 
year’s pictorial activity in different parts of the old and 
the new worlds by writers of acknowledged authority. 
The work is easily the best in the English language. 


THE Speci or By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Illustrated with original photographs and 
color-plates by Woldemar Ritter. Price, $2.50; pre- 
paid, $2.70. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 1913. 


The short and crisp word “spell,” as applied to a 
number of the old-world places, dear to the heart of the 
tourist, finds its loftiest expression when associated with 
the republic of Switzerland — diminutive as to area, 
yet great as regards senic wealth and human interest. 
The volume before us is a desultory narrative from the 
pen of an eminent scholar and enthusiastic lover of all 
that appeals to the cultivated mind, himself a brilliantly- 
gifted and interesting writer. Whether the reader has 
never had the rare good fortune to enjoy the delights of 
that little wonderland ensconced in the heart of Europe, 
or whether he knows its numerous pictorial treasures 
almost to satiety, he discovers in Mr. Dole’s volume the 
intellectual, though nevertheless fascinating, side of an 
oft-repeated story. 

He tells the reader how Nature’s sublime architecture 
and color-schemes, as exemplified in Helvetia, have im- 
pressed great men and women. Among the many dis- 
tinguished persons who bear testimony to the irresistible 
spell of beautiful Switzerland, and who are quoted by 
Mr. Dole, are Kant, Goethe, Hugo, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Madame de Staél, Napoleon, Addison, Burnet, Byron, 
Gibbon, Tennyson, Arnold, Turner, Tyndall, De Saus- 
sure, Agassiz, Ticknor, Cooper and Howells. 

Graphie descriptions of Hannibal’s famous passage of 
the Alps and of Suvérof’s gallant engagements of the 
French troops in the Alpine defiles form thrilling chap- 
ters in the book, and of special literary interest is 
Byron’s tribute to the witchery of Lake Léman (Ge- 
neva). The pages of the book are aglow with songs 
of praise of the manifold beauty of what to the author 
is ‘the loveliest country in the world.” He dipped his 
pen in liquid gold as he describes the view of the Ber- 
nese Alps, seen from the heights of Bern: “As it is 
always my habit to get above a city if possible, either 
on a church-tower or on some commanding hill, I went 
to the Gurten and was there at sunset when the Alpine 
glow was exhibited with all its pomp. Below lay the 
splendid buildings of the prosperous town with their 
towers and variegated roofs and gables. At the foot of 
the lovely Bliimlisalp could be seen the glint of the 
Lake of Thun, and as for mountains — merely to men- 
tion the Jungfrau, the Finsteraarhorn, the Eiger and the 
Monch, brings up to me now, not seeing them, a vision 
that makes the tears come to my eyes. What shall I 
say, to add to the picture, so inadequately sketched, 
more than to chronicle that the moon arose not quite at 
her full, but pouring out a jar of golden light that filled 
the whole valley with vibrating, quivering beauty? At 
night, mountains seem to shrink as if they lay down to 
sleep. So, from the height of about five hundred and 
fifty feet, the altitude of the Gurten, I had the brilliant 
afternoon sunlight, the most perfect view of the blush- 
ing Jungfrau — and it was most becoming to her — and 
then a radiant moonlight-night.” 

It is hoped, therefore, that those who contemplate a 
visit to Europe, during the coming season, will include in 
their early preparations a perusal of Mr. Dole’s delight- 
ful volume. 
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Winter 
Sunshine 


adds its good cheer to the home, but even on dull days, 
if you have the right lens in your camera, indoor pho- 
tography can be added to real winter joys. Obstacles 
that once stood in the way of satisfactory indoor 
picture-making disappear when you have a 


Bausch 


That wonderful Ic Tessar, for example, four times as quick as 
ordinary lenses, captures detail in a delightful way. And the IIb 
Tessar, which is adjustable to any hand camera, transforms the 
outfit from the ordinary “fair weather” camera to one of the 
highest efficiency. The lens, with 61% more speed than ordinary 
lenses, has a versatile range—landscapes, groups, portraits in the 
home, exposures on gray winter days, lantern slide making, 
flashlights. etc. 


Let us send you asample print and informa- 
tion regarding proper lens for your camera. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHotro-Era Guaranty 
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Enlarging and Lantern-Slide Making with 


MODEL B BALOPTICON 


Mode. B Set Up for Enlarging (with Incandescent Lamp ) 
Three Outfits in One: 
Balopticon for Lantern-Slide Projection, 
Enlarging-Camera and Lantern-Slide Camera 


Accessories for enlarging and lantern-slide making include: 


1. Special Holder for negatives upto 4x 5in., attaches to back of easel-board and illuminates 
an area approximately 4 in. in diameter being negative. 
illuminated. 

4. Special Frame, fitting in slide-carrier sup- 
port and taking ground-glass and _lantern-slide 
plate-holder. 


2. Easel-Board, accommodating 11 x 14 in. 
paper, held either vertically or horizontally. 


3. Frame for holding negatives up to 5 x 7 in. . : 
—attaches to easel-board after removal of central 5. Metal Tracks with mounting for Model B 
portion of board; lamp-house with ground-glass  Balopticon and easel. 


Model B Balopticon is supplied with either arc, incandescent or 
acetylene lamp, as desired, and may readily be used separately for 
regular projection. 


Send for special circular or further information. 


I 


Model B Set Up for Lantern-Slide Making (with Arc-Lamp ) 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 558 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


NEARLY the last of the evening-lectures at the Salon 
was a very amusing one by Mr. Charles E. Dawson on 
“The Eternal Feminine in Photography.” Mr. Daw- 
son’s attitude towards this elusive and mysterious sub- 
ject was most business-like and his audience seemed 
to enjoy the joke thoroughly. Among the slides he 
showed were some of the death-masks of the girl who 
was found drowned in the Seine. Probably death-masks 
of famous men — Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Napoleon, 
are as well known over in the States as they are here, 
where one sees them in most studios. There certainly 
is something fascinating and sphinx-like about them. 
Mr. Bertram Park, the secretary of the London Salon, 
has produced some interesting studies by taking photo- 
graphs of one in different lightings, and it is curious to 
see what varied expressions can be suggested by alter- 
ing the play of light and shade on the face. It opened 
up all sorts of fresh possibilities to portrait-photo- 
graphers; for with one of Mr. Park’s particular light- 
ings the effect of a smile was produced; and a real, 
unselfconscious smile is, as we know to our cost, one of 
the hardest things to get. 

On October 28 Miss Helen M. Murdoch gave her 
lecture at the Royal Photographic Society on the mak- 
ing of autochromes. This meant a great deal of work 
for her as her slides, being too large for the lantern, 
she had to make duplicates, and this is not altogether 
an easy matter when it is a question of autochromes 
and getting exactly the same renderings of the colors. 
Her lecture and these slides were received enthusiasti- 
cally, and we have seldom seen a more sympathetic audi- 
ence. Miss Murdoch just chatted in an informal way, 
telling little incidents that occurred when she was get- 
ting her photographs and calling attention to their weak 
spots in just as candid and natural a manner as she 
did to her successes, and her confiding and easy style 
simply disarmed criticism. 

She had some interesting and quite unconventional 
portraits of the naturalist, Mr. Muir, and the geologist, 
Mr. Burroughs, whom she had the good luck to meet 
up in the mountains. Some of her other portraits were 
good work and full of rich color; the one that, perhaps, 
most impressed us was that of a Spanish dancer. 

There is, at present, an exhibition at the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society of photographs by members of the 
Nature Photographic Society and very interesting some 
of them are. “The Gray-leg Goose,” by Oliver G. 
Pike, and “ A Study of a Swan,” by Edward J. Jacob, 
were ones that appealed, perhaps, mostly to non-mem- 
bers. It is an exhibition that illustrates the old story, 
“‘Eyes and No-eyes,” and it is a little humiliating to 
feel such a thorough “ No-eyes,” that one wants to get 
one’s eyes opened and be able to see more of the in- 
teresting workings of nature. 

We are astonished that one who knows London as 
well as Mr. Coburn, should make such a slip —in the 
introductory notes of his book, ‘‘ Men of Mark” —as to 
write of his time at Frank Brangwyn’s studio as hap- 
pening in pre-underground days. Of course, we had an 
underground railway around London fifty years ago, 
and a very dirty and unpleasant mode of traveling it 
was. Probably Mr. Coburn was referring to the electric 
tubes, that are of comparatively recent Inte. 

Mr. Coburn in his preface to the above-mentioned 
work quotes Bernard Shaw’s criticism of the portrait of 


Chesterton — “Our Quinbus Flestrian, the young man 
mountain, a large and bounding gigantically cherubic 
person, who is not only large in body and mind beyond 
all decency, but seems to be growing larger as you look at 
him. ... Mr. Coburn has represented him as swelling off 
the plate in the very act of being photographed.” 
Chesterton seems to afford every one amusement as 
well as instruction, and even Punch in the current 
number pokes fun at his size by remarking what spa- 
cious quarters the Camera Club must have as amongst 
its exhibits at the present moment are three enlarge- 
ments of Mr. G. K. Chesterton! 

Talking of the Camera Club reminds us that lately 
Captain H. G. Lyons—late Director-General of the 
Egyptian Survey — gave a very interesting lecture at 
the rooms of the club in which he said, among other 
things, that a girl’s body, taken from an ancient tomb at 
Assouan, was so well preserved that the anatomists were 
able to prove she had died from appendicitis, demon- 
strating that the fashionable illness of the present day 
was prevalent thousands of years ago. 

The present exhibition at the Camera Club is com- 
posed of a collection of photographs of ‘‘ Poets and Pub- 
licists,” by Mr. Hector Murchison. Space prevents a 
detailed account of this show, which is filled with inter- 
est both from the photographic and literary points of 
view, and we hope to refer to it next month. 

We hear from Messrs. Kodak, Limited, that, just be- 
fore the closing date of their big money-competition, a 
large number of entries was received. The photographs 
are only now indexed and, although they still hope to 
announce the prizes before Christmas, the exhibition of 
the winning prints will be deferred till the spring. 

Photograms of 1913 is out. In the old days we used 
to look on this publication as a most useful index and 
map of the year’s work. Mr. Mortimer, the editor, has 
set himself for the second year in succession to make it 
not only this, but an artistic record —one that must be 
valuable all the world over. The get-up is the same as 
last year’s which was fully dealt with in this letter, in 
January last, and the reproductions are, if possible, 
better still. Indeed, in one or two cases they are dis- 
tinctly more satisfying than the originals! 


A Lens Stolen 


A Porrrair Unar lens No. 853319 is reported stolen 
from F. R. Shiffert, 1930 Fillmore Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Beatrice Bell’s Color-Work 


Miss Bearrice B. BE, who won the first prize in 
the PHoro-Era competition in hand-colored photo- 
graphs, last spring, has recently captured a gold medal 
for a collection of pictures at the California State Fair. 


Toronto Camera Club 


Ir is announced that the Annual Salon for 1914 will 
be held the week of April 27 to May 2, inclusive. A 
Gold Medal will be awarded to the best print in the 
Salon, and Silver and Bronze Medals to the first and 
second in the following classes: Portrait, Landscape, 
Genre and Marine. 

At the last meeting the following officers were elected : 
Hon. Pres., Hugh Neilson; Past Pres., Edwin Utley; 
Pres., J. Y. S. Ross; First Vice-Pres., A. Kelly; 
Second Vice-Pres., A. G. Fraser; Sec.-Treas., Edward Y. 
Spurr; Executive Committee, E. W. Hendrick, A. S. 
Bowers, M. Leverty, J. F. Howitt, A. Van, Edwin 
Balfour. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Ir we compare the paintings of the old and the new 
masters, we shall notice a difference in several respects. 
In recent times a style has become popular which is 
known under the terms “Secession,” ‘“ Post-Impres- 
sionism,”’ “ Cubism,” Futurism,” and ‘‘Synchronism.”’ 
In photography similar attempts are being made; for 
quite lately some Italians have tried to apply futuristic 
principles of representation to photography. Many may 
look upon it with wondering eyes, just as in the art of 
painting, these innovations have found objectors; but it 
would be wrong to ignore the matter with a smile as 
many people do with things which they do nct under- 
stand. 

Going deeper into the matter, we find that many a 
fertile idea is contained in the new methods. We could 
see the guiding idea of futurism in the idea that it em- 
bodies the temporal dimension in the picture as the 
fourth dimension, so to speak. One of the resources of 
photographic futurism, which is appreciated also in the 
decorative art as a means to improve the effect, is re- 
peating one and the same thing several times, which 
will result in a similar improvement as regards artistic 
character. The particular representations are not iden- 

“tical; but in their variety they express the type of 
movement, viz.,the rhythm of it. If, for instance, we 
snapshoot a walking man on the same plate, opening and 
closing the shutter four or five times during his walk, 
we obtain not only several positions of the legs and 
body, but various distances of the pictures from each 
other, and thus the rhythm of the stepping forward is 
demonstrated. This kind of picturing a moving ob- 
ject resembles kinematography somewhat; but the vital 
difference lies in the fact that here the pictures are not 
to be looked at, one after the other, as on the screen; 
but they are to act upon the eye in their variety — all 
at the same time. Moreover, not nearly so many expo- 
sures are made in a second as by the kinematographic 
camera, but only a few; and we are thus enabled to 
select some which characterize a typical movement. 
Thus we may photograph a smoker, (1) when he 
seizes the matchbox (2) when he strikes the match on 
it (3) when he lights the cigar and (4) when he throws 
away the match, the whole thing being done in one or 
two seconds, and on one plate. Care must be taken 
that one picture does not obliterate or obscure the 
other, which is not easy, as the highlights of the first 
exposure may be at the same spot during the second 
exposure. Certainly there are many interesting prob- 

lems to catch various moments of motion in this way. 

: Besides, looking over the finished print, we have a 

chance to see what t repr ted is the most 
original or artistic, and we should require the model to 
assume exactly the same position or movement and 
then make another but single exposure on a fresh plate. 
ae In any case, attention should be paid to a correct lighting 

5 and a suitable background. Those who are familiar 

with paintings by futuristic artists will comprehend more 
easily what the point is, and by what medium the desired 

; effect can be obtained. An automatic sector shutter 

og ; which need not be wound up, but opens and closes auto- 
matically by pressing upon the release, is best suited. 

The shutter’s pointer must be moved upon mark B 

(bulb). 

Our photographic industry has lately looked upon 

America with more than ordinary interest, as from the 


democratic president, Mr. Wilson, a revision of the high 
tariff was expected. Until recently a tax of 45 per 
cent was placed on our cameras and lenses and 25 per 
cent on dryplates. The result has been that our factories 
were scarcely able to export their good products to the 
States, some having even been forced to erect manufac- 
turing plants abroad. Now there is much joy among 
our makers of various photographic articles as on lenses 
a tax of only 25 per cent is levied, and on cameras, dry- 
plates and raw paper only 15 per cent. Indeed, during 
the few months that the new tariff has been in force, 
most factories report an increase of exports to the 
United States. That country has at last done what we 
did years ago, for American manufacturers had never 
reason to complain of a high tax for the various articles 
which they exported to Germany which applies virtually 
to all industries. 

A color-photography competition has just been an- 
nounced by the Société Frangaise de Photographie, 
which requires pictures from autochrome, dioptichrome, 
omnicolor and similar plates. All amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, whether members or not, are permitted to 
compete, the closing date being April 15, 1914. Prints 
must be sent to the above-named society at 51 rue de 
Clichy, Paris. (Complete information regarding this 
competition will be found on page 325, PHoro-Era for 
December, 1913. — Ed.) 

The writer attended recently a meeting of a prominent 
photographic society where a lecture was given on the 
proceedings of the jury during exhibitions. The pur- 
pose of the lecture was to educate from both artistic 
and technical viewpoints — the exhibitors and the pub- 
lic. The jury should show not only how a picture is 
rendered well, but how the exhibitor ought not to work — 
in other words, point out the actual defects of the pic- 
ture. It happens quite often that the judgment of 
reliable and experienced photographers is quite differ- 
ent from that of the jury. The reason may be found in 
the fact that many lack the fine feeling which enables 
them to distinguish the average trash from a really good 
work. When the exhibition is over we learn that A 
got the gold medal, B the silver medal, and so on; but 
no one knows why. The critics in the trade-journals 
seldom touch upon this tender subject, and too few 
prize-winning prints are reproduced; besides, photo- 
graphic editors usually consider only the good works and 
not the bad ones, although we could learn from the 
latter just as much. Certainly there is many an ama- 
teur or professional who got, say, a silver medal and is 
eager to know why he did not get the gold one, and why 
not the bronze one. But he never learns the real reason, 
and much of the educational value is thus lost. Yet where 
there is no critic, there is no progress. 


Department of Photography, Syracuse 
University 


Wiru the beginning of 1914, the Photographie Depart- 
ment of Syracuse University will move into a new 
building, which has been built expressly for it. Students 
will then be permitted to enter for special courses. 

The Wollensak Optical Company, of Rochester, has 
presented the college with a Verito soft-focus lens, fitted 
with a studio-shutter; Messrs. Schering & Glatz, a sup- 
ply of their Assur Colors, Duratol and other chemicals ; 
The C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, a 14-inch 
Celor lens with a compound shutter ; Schott & Genossen, 
the manufacturers of the famous Jena glass, complete 
samples of all the raw materials used in making the 
glass, with a large variety of optical glass; Carl Zeiss, 
several text-books and other literature written by the 
members of their scientific staff. 
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INTRODUCING 
OUR MASTERPIECE 


No.3A FOLDING INGENTO 


Models 1 and 2 
For Pictures 3!4 x 5/4 Inches 


Into this camera we have put our best thought, 
best experience, best material and best work- 
manship. It is our masterpiece, the realization 
of our ideal of what a folding camera should be. 


The No. 3A Folding Ingento embodies every 
advantage that a compact folding camera should 
have. Its distinctive features are: A 2%-inch 
bed track and U-shaped standard, ensuring 
absolute rigidity of the lens-standard. A rising, 
falling and laterally-shifting front, which gives 
the maximum movement in each direction. 


A rack and pinion built into the bed. An auto- 
matically aligning focusing-scale. The lenses 
are carefully tested rapid symmetricals. The 
shutter is the famous Ilex General on the 
Model 1 and Ilex Universal on the Model 2. 
The body is of aluminum, covered with levant- 
grain cowhide leather. Dimensions of camera, 
1% x 41146 x 9% inches. Weight 36 ounces. 


PRICES 


No. 3A Folding Ingento, Model 1, 
with Ilex General Shutter . . $20.00 


No. 3A Folding Ingento, Model 2, 
with Ilex Universal Shutter 25.00 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


242-244 E. Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Office and ypane mann 
Salesroom 
225 Fifth Avenue { PHOTO-SUPPLIES} 


PERFECTION 


OF THE 


M. Q. Tube 


THE OLD WAY 


You lose some of the necessary 
chemicals also, have bits of 
broken glass in your developer. 


Soft lead ends, and no corks. 
Contents run freely from the 
tube. 10 ounces developer, 
5 cents. 


Ask your dealer for the 
“Agfa” M. Q. Tube. 


Berlin Aniline Works 


215 Water Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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The “No-Trouble” Paper 1 


Easy to Use—In every particular the manipulation 
of Argo has been simplified, so that the veriest beginner 
in photography may make good prints with it. The P 
amateur who is farther along makes prints with Argo 
which cannot be excelled. 


: Easy to Buy— Over 2,700 Argo stations will sell you 
what you want—don’t take anything else. If you don’t 
locate your Argo dealer readily, ask us for his name. 
Where there is no dealer thus far established, we will sell 
you direct from our nearest branch, prepaying mail-charges. 


We Want to Make it Convenient for You to Buy ARGO 


Defender Photo Supply Company 


Rochester, New York i, 
BOSTON - Rich Building, 220 Devonshire CHICAGO - - 121 N. Wabash Avenue 
Street, corner Franklin ST. LOUIS - Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
NEW YORK - - - 13 West 29th Street MINNEAPOLIS - Reid corner 9th Street and ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA - 1112 Chestnut Street Nicollet Avenue 4 
PITTSBURG 2005 Jenkins Arcade Building SAN FRANCISCO, Aronson Building 3d and 
= TORONTO, CAN. - 102 Stair Building Mission Streets 
= CLEVELAND - 505 Cuyahoga Building LOS ANGELES - 200-209 Broadway Central 
= CINCINNATI, Andrews Bldg.. 5th & Race Sts. Building 


Puoro-ErA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Projection-Apparatus 


A GREAT variety of apparatus pertaining to every 
phase of lantern-slide making and projection as well as 
to the taking and projection of motion-pictures will be 
found in Catalog A, issued by Burke & James, 242- 
244 East Ontario St., Chicago. Before purchasing 
anything of such a character procure this booklet. 


Increased Use of Euryplan Lenses 


Ir is gratifying to note the growth in popularity of 
meritorious articles. The Euryplan lens is a case in 
point. Having been on the American market only a 
relatively short time, it now enjoys a wide circle of 
enthusiastic users. This we know because of the fre- 
quency with which pictures made with this lens are 
entered in the monthly prize-competitions of PHoro- 
Era. In the October issue two subjects by Howard S. 
Adams were particularly eloquent examples of its merit. 
Any of our readers who are interested in a high-grade 
anastigmat at a moderate price should send to Ralph 
Harris & Co., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, for particulars. 


Aucelo Flashlight-Powder 


TuoseE who read the advertising-pages carefully will 
find the announcement of the Photo-Chemical Co., 
3041 Cortland Street, Chicago, on another page. Tests 
have proved that this powder gives a very actinic light 
and a quick flash, yet is safe to handle and gives off 
very little smoke. It is put up in cartridges for home 
use; also in one- and four-ounce packages. 


Assur Colors 


In a circular issued recently by Messrs. Schering & 
Glatz, of New York, a series of opinions concerning 
the Assur Coloring-Method is given by professional 
photographers, amateurs and artists, which would prove 
that this new method of coloring photographs is the 
simplest and most effective on the market. Even those 
who have but little knowledge of the use of colors, are 
in a position to color their photographs effectively ; and 
because the colors can be removed readily with turpen- 
tine without the least injury to the print, several 
attempts may be made on one photograph, should the 
first one not satisfy the artist. 

Those of our readers who are not using the process 
already, should obtain the directions for use, and the 
circular which contains opinions, from Schering & Glatz, 
150 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Charles H. Chase’s New Store 


For a number of years past Mr. Charles H. Chase, 
dealer and photo-finisher, has occupied a basement 
store, at 63 Bromfield Street, Boston; but in spite of 
this serious handicap, Mr. Chase did an excellent busi- 
ness, for he kept an up-to-date store, his methods were 
praiseworthy and his finished work was noted for its 
high quality. He recently moved into a neat and 
brand-new store, on the street-floor of 40 Bromfield Street, 
obliquely across from his old stand. He will make it 
interesting for his competitors in the neighborhood. 


Ica Cameras Selling Fast 


Tue American agents of the Ica cameras inform us that 
their business has increased to such an extent that they 
have found it necessary to take larger quarters. They 
are still at 235 Fifth Avenue, on the same floor as for- 
merly; but their premises are enlarged and now dis- 
play their products to better advantage. Their 
show-room, particularly, is splendidly arranged and 
Puoro-Era readers, who may reside in or expect to 
visit New York, are cordially invited to call upon them 
and inspect as complete a line of cameras, lenses and 
photographic accessories as may be found in America. 


The Duchess Camera-Equipment 


Tuer high-grade anastigmat lenses have certainly 
made more practical the manufacture of small cameras. 
It has always been the custom in the past to imagine a 
focal-plane shutter with a high-grade equipment to be 
something large and cumbersome, and inconvenient to 
be carried about. This has all now been obviated as 
exemplified in the Duchess Camera and illustrated in 
the advertising-pages of this issue. The size of the 
negatives is 414 x 6, which are excellent proportions for 
making enlargements. These cameras can be obtained 
of your dealer, or direct from G. Gennert, 24-26 E. 13th 
St., New York; 320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago and 682 
Mission St., San Francisco. 


A Novel Bargain-List 


To Charles G. Willoughby, the well-known photo- 
supply dealer at 810 Broadway, New York, belongs the 
credit of issuing a bargain-list clearly in the interests of 
the purchasing-public. He states the benefits, rates 
and method of using the parcel-post, particularly as 
adapted to mail-orders of photographic supplies. He 
likewise gives a few valuable hints as to what dealers 
not to patronize, a policy somewhat in line with that 
expressed by PuHoro-ErA on several occasions. Mr. 
Willoughby is distinctly a man of business — alert, 
enterprising and strictly honorable in his dealings. 
The list is filled with real bargains. Be sure to ask for 
Bargain-list, No. 125. 


What Goerz Lenses are Accomplishing 


No doubt many amateurs have noticed that all of the 
prize-pictures — first, second and third — in the flower- 
photography competition reported upon in the November 
Pxoro-Era were taken with Goerz lenses. This is not 
surprising, considering the long-standing reputation of 
these anastigmats and their popularity with pictorial 
photographers. The C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Company is now supplying a popular line of hand- and 
pocket-cameras fitted with their Dagor, Celor, Syntor 
and Tenastigmat lenses; but as a timely reminder to 
amateurs who prefer to improve their present outfits 
instead of making a complete change, we call attention 
to the fact that a Goerz Lens can be fitted to Kodaks, 
Anscos, Senecas— in fact, to any hand-camera of ad- 
justable bellows-extension. Ask your dealer about it, 
or write direct to the Company whose advertisement 
appears on another page. 
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Devoe Oil-Colors 


ALTHOUGH watercolors are more commonly used for 
coloring photographs, there are many advantages in 
using oil-colors. The latter course is rapidly becoming 
more popular, yet strangely enough the photographic 
press has given but little attention to it. The article by 
Lehman Wendell, on page 11 of this issue, is the latest 
authoritative word on the subject and should stimulate 
wider interest in this easy and pleasing method. Those 
who desire to see in their colored photographs the bril- 
lianey and correct color-rendering which only oil-colors 
will yield may well correspond with F. W. Devoe and 
C. T. Raynolds Company, 101 Fulton St., New York. 
This firm is one of the oldest and best-known manu- 
facturers of oil-colors and artists’ materials, and it is a 
pleasure heartily to recommend such a complete and 
meritorious line of goods. 


Instanto Paper 


Ar this season of the year most printing is done by 
gaslight and an inexpensive paper of splendid quality, 
such as Instanto, makes a strong appeal to everyone. 
The special trial-offer contained in an advertisement, 
elsewhere in this issue, should have the attention of all 
camerists who do their own printing. Instanto is sold 
direct to the consumer; hence the low price. A trial 
demonstrates its high quality. Soft, hard and extra 
hard grades are supplied in regular weight, double 
weight and post-cards. Instanto buff, made in double 
Weight and post-cards only, may be had in soft and hard 
grades. Your regular metol-quinol developer is suitable 
for making the trial. 


The Wellcome Photographic Exposure-Record 
and Diary, 1914 


Tus handy and popular little book, which has come 
to be a part of every amateur’s equipment, has been 
issued for the year 1914. It contains a large amount 
of useful information, and its practical and trustworthy 
formule which are recommended, call for ingredients 
made in tabloid form by the well-known English manu- 
facturers, Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 


An Unsuccessful Ruse 


ANGERED because his advertisement was refused by 
Puaoro-Era, a certain photographic dealer of unenviable 
reputation made up his mind to get even with the Pub- 
lisher. Having tried unsuccessfully to obtain from him in 
writing the actual reason for declining the advertisement, 
or even an oral statement in the presence of other persons, 
to enable him to bring an action for damages against 
the resolute publisher, the dealer adopted an ingenious 
scheme to entrap him. 

One day the Publisher received from an individual, 
quite unknown to him, a letter relating a pitiful story of 
how he had been swindled by this particular dealer by 
reason of a glowing advertisement he had seen else- 
where. The equipment, ostensibly high-class, was sent 
on approval on receipt of the amount, proved to be 
absolutely unsatisfactory and was returned to the dealer, 
but the amount deposited was not refunded to the cus- 
tomer. Every effort to get satisfaction was futile. The 
alleged victim concluded by asking the Publisher of 
Puoro-ERa to state confidentially his honest opinion of 
that dealer’s character and methods, who answered by 
referring the writer to the publisher who printed the 
dealer’s advertisement. What the dealer’s next move 
will be, is a matter of speculation. 


The Conley Catalog 


Upon request the Conley Camera Co., 507 Main 
Street, Rochester, Minn., will be glad to send a catalog 
of its line of cameras and photo-accessories to any 
reader of PHoro-Era. Cameras of many sorts are in- 
cluded ; view, folding and box-cameras supplying almost 
every need of amateur or professional. 


The Model B Balopticon 


Devices which can be used for more than one pur- 
pose are doubly welcome. Prominent among such is the 
Model B Balopticon for enlarging and lantern-slide 
making, either with incandescent electric or arc-lamp. 
The latter is a compact hand-adjusted type, using small 
carbon-pencils, yet giving a steady, brilliant light. No 
special wiring is required, the lamp being plugged into 
any chandelier or wall-bracket. This Balopticon is a 
simple, well-constructed instrument and sells at a 
moderate price. 


The Ansco V. P. 


NEVER in the history of the photographic industry 
has there been such a great large demand for small high- 
grade cameras; nor, for that matter, has there been such 
a large supply. The Ansco V. P. stands comparison with 
them all, and just now seems to be the best-seller in 
the Ansco line. 


The ‘‘ No Trouble ”’ Paper 


Tuis is an apt trade-slogan. Not only does it appeal 
to the buyer, but it tells the truth. The secret of 
Defender success and Argo popularity lies in the fact 
that Defender goods are always the same — uniformly 


The Fastest Plate 


AMONG new and interesting importations announced 
by Allison & Hadaway, 235 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is the A. & H. brand of Marion & Co.’s latest 
plate, said to be the fastest yet produced. It is claimed 
that practically every difficulty has been removed. 
The plates possess splendid latitude in exposure, are 
free from fog and have excellent keeping-qualities. 
The speed is registered as being 500 H. & D. 

Samples of these plates and also the Marion P. S., 
a new professional plate giving exceptionally good results 
when white draperies are to be photographed, will be 
sent to newspaper and professional photographers 
making the request on their own letterheads. 


The ‘“‘ Baby ”’ Sibyl Camera 


THE importation of this line of vest-pocket cameras, 
manufactured by Newman & Guardia, Ltd., London, 
places one of the simplest and most carefully-constructed 
of compact cameras within the easy reach of American 
camerists. This camera makes negatives 412 x 6 cm. 
or 1% x 2%6 inches. Cooke, Zeiss- or Ross-Tessar 
lenses are furnished so that the printing may be entirely 
by enlargement, at the same time maintaining every 
desirable quality in the print. One of these cameras 
may be carried constantly on the person without incon- 
venience, making it a favorite with women. It pos- 
sesses all of the most improved adjustments and is 
capable of the highest class of work. The camera is of 
metal construction throughout and covered with hard- 
grain morocco leather. 
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A Goerz Gets It Every Time 


To be sure of a “‘steady run’’ of 
bright, snappy pictures you must have a 
camera—a lens—which asks no odds of 
light or motion. 


unfailingly image action that the eye is not quick 
enough to see. And in any light where photog- 
raphy is at all possible, a Goerz lens insures 
pictures of excellent strength and detail. 


Your dealer doubtless carries Goerz goods. If 
W he doesn’t, insist—he will get them for you now 


Vest Pocket Tenax 


This is the camera which 
has surprised the ama- 
teur and satisfied the ex- 
pert. Takes sharp and 
distinct pictures (14x2¥%) 
that give splendid en- 
largements, 


Send for booklet about 
GOERZ Lenses—Cam- 
eras— Binoculars 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
32316 East 34th Street, New York 


“DUCHESS” 


FOCAL-PLANE SPEED 


CAMERA 


For Plates and Film-Packs 
Size x 6 C.M. 
Overall Dimensions, 4° x 2° x 314 inches 


A camera of exceptional capabil- 
ities, fitted with a selection of two 
high - grade Anastigmat Lenses 
and a self -capping focal - plane 
shutter. The shutter has a range 
of speeds from ‘% to ‘2500 second, 
time and bulb exposures. 

The OUTFIT is complete in every 
detail and includes camera and 
lens, six single metal plate-holders, 
film-pack adapter and velvet-lined 
black leather case to take all. 


PRICE 


“Duchess” C a, fitted with Sylvar 
Double Anastigmat Lens F/4.5 includ- 
ing outfitas above. . . . . . $60.00 


“Duchess” C a, fitted with Zeiss- 


Tessar Anastigmat Lens F/4.5 includ- 
ing outfit as above. . . . . . $75.00 


G. GENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th Street - New York 
CHICAGO - - SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


INFORMATION ? Bright, interesting and right up-to- 
date —a book on the making, taking and finishing of Motion- 
Pictures, also the Motion-Picture Camera and its construction, 
by a camera-man of twenty years’ experience. Practical, not 
theoretical. Sent to anyone, postpaid, twenty-five cents. Forp’s, 
Denver, Colo. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOKS — The most compact and 
practical information ever printed for photographers is con- 
tained in our books at 10 cents each. ‘‘ Retouching for Ama- 


teurs,”’ ‘*Secret of Exposure,’’ ‘‘How to Take Portraits,’’ 
**How to Make Enlargements,” ‘‘ Manual of Photography,” 
‘* Practical Development,’’ ‘Popular Printing-Processes,’’ 


‘* Hints on Composition,” ‘* How I Make Lantern-Slides.’’ The 
nine for 75 cents. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 218 Pope Bldg,, Boston. 


SALE 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AT BARGAIN CASH PRICES. 
One Newman & Guardia Special No. 7, 344 x 24 Sibyl Camera, 
complete with 12 plate-holders, film- pack adapter, ray-filter and 
carrying-case, etc., perfectly new, Price, $65.00. Also one 
Goerz Tenax (new model) Celor Lens, 6 plate-holders, film-pack 

tion ray-filter, etc., allas good as new. Price, 
$50.00; ‘or will sell both together for $110.00. D. F. CHARLTON, 
Marquette, Mich. 


PHOTO-ERA ARTIST-MOUNTS in various colors and tex- 
tures, 24 sheets in a portfolio 10 x 12% inches sent for 35 cents 
postpaid. Detailed description on another page. 


WANTED 


REQUESTS for Positions as Salesmen, Operators, etc. ; 
also studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or exchange, 
cannot be advertised in PHoto-ERa, unless accompanied by con- 
vincing proofs of the ability, character and business-integrity of 
advertisers unknown to the publisher. 


‘* DADDY ”’ LIVELY’S SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, at McMinnville, Tenn., opens Jan. 1, 1914. Special 
post-graduate course during February. Write for catalog. En- 
dorsed by PHoto-Era as a thoroughly trustworthy institution. 


MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. You can start home-studio 
with your camera. We tell how. Details, portraiture, re- 
touching, and sample pictures sent free. WELLS’ Sruptio, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


PHOTO- FINISHING 


GET THE BEST LANTERN-SLIDE — Where? Write Uri 
MotForp, Lantern-Slide Exchange, Corning, N.Y., for catalog. 
Slides made from films, plates or prints. Trial order solicite 4 


LANTERN-SLIDES COLORED. Improve your slides by 
having them artistically colored. One slide colored free of 
charge, as a sample, on receipt of an order. Paper-prints and 
all sorts of color-work solicited. ANNE P. Gamon, 1629 Chris- 
tian Street, Philadelphia. 


PHOTO-ERA 


GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will 
do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in 
writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue 
containing the advertisement was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 


ARTISTS’ OIL-COLORS 


Are scientifically “true colors” carefully pre- 
pared to meet the exact requirements of artists, 
by the largest and oldest color-making concern 
in this country. 


FINE BRUSHES 


As manufacturers we have given special con- 
sideration to the wants of oil and water-color 
painters. We manufacture every kind required. 


For mounting photos. use only Indestructible 
Paste, the best kind made for this purpose 


Send for Catalog 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


A Guaranteed Picture Machine 
at a Price You Can Afford 


Have you been wanting a good picture machine, but felt the 
kind you desired was too high in price? The New 1914 
RADIOPTICAN is the kind you want and the price is where 
you can afford it. 

RADIOPTICAN No. 441, selling at $17.50 and dighted by in- 
candescent lamps, is guaranteed to equal in illumination and 
sharpness of screen image any similar machine (whether incandes- 
cent or arc light) at double its price. Other models at $9.00 to 


mm $45.00 are equally superior. 


The RADIOPTICAN requires no lantern slides. It throws 
original pictures, post cards, clippings, on a screen, magnified 
many times and with all the color and detail perfectly reproduced. 
It works so successfully that every machine bears a guarantee tag 
that protects the buyer from disappointment. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration of the RADIOPTICAN. 
You'll be amazed at what can be done with incandescent lights 
when scientifically handled in a projecting lantern. 


Write for Free Book, “‘ Home Entertainments” 


5 H.C. WHITE COMPANY, 500 River St., No. Bennington, Vt. 


Lens Grinders and Makers of Optical Instruments for over 40 Years 
BRANCHES: 45 West 34th St., New York San Francisco London 


THE NINETEEN FOURTEEN 


WOLLENSAK 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
CATALOGUE 


WILL BE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
FEBRUARY FIRST 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND 

ADDRESS NOW AND A COPY 

OF THIS DISTINCTIVE BOOK 
WILL BE SENT GRATIS 


WOLLENSAK 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


YOUR PRINTS 
WILL SPARKLE 


YOU’LL be surprised at the wonderful 
improvement in your work if you make 
your prints on 


INSTANTO 


Answers every requirement of the amateur— 
rapid to print—lots of latitude—produces crisp, 
transparent prints, chock full of detail—and yet 
it costs you a lot less—Why?—Because you 
buy it 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER PREPAID 
ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


SEND 25c for three sample dozens of postals or 
4x6—Three surfaces, Matte, Glossy and Semi- 
matte, each in hard, soft and extra hard grades. 
Make your selection. Full instructions, complete 
price-list, etc., will be mailed. 


THE PHOTO PRODUCTS CO. (Dept. L) 


(Exclusive Manufactu Phat. hi. 


P Papers) 
6100 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE PHOTO-ERA “BLUE-LIST” 
Reliable Dealers in Your City 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


If you are looking for information or wish to buy, our lens-experts 
are always glad to talk lenses with you. We make a specialty of 
fitting high-grade lenses to Kodaks, Graflex and all other cameras, 
We do high-grade Developing and Printing. Largest Photographic 
Stock in the East. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 34 Bromfield Street 


Eastman Kodak Company Boston, Mass. . 


TURN NIGHT INTO DAY 


— You pant to 
get this t BUY BEFORE 
GET WING iR TSROPOSITION, De- 

seri pie. Bar, -List No. 
NO to-day. 
NEW PRIC 


WILLOUGHBY, 810 oll New York 


BARGAINS 


Closing out slightly sh nd other eras 
ag out slightly shoEND TOR Bia List” 


THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 
169-171 Broadway, 5 Cortlandt St., New York City 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


COPIES OF PHOTO-ERA WANTED to complete 
vol for binding. Must be in good condition, both 
advertising and text sections. April, 1908; July, 1909; 


» March, 1910. In exchange for each of these the publisher 


will send Pxotro-Era for three months free. Address 
Pxoto-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRAFLEX and KODAK HEADQUARTERS 


Always a few used or shelf-worn cameras on hand at very 
attractive prices. Bargain-List No. A28 now ready. Send 
in your name. 


OBRIG CAMERA CO. 
A.C.Wilmerding 147 Fulton St., N.Y. W.E.Wilmerding 


We handle all kinds of cameras. Korona, Seneca, 
Ansco, Reflex, etc. 

OUR PRICES CANNOT BE BEATEN 
Catalogs of cameras with discount-sheet, 5 cents. Photo- 
supply catalog, 300 pages, illustrated, 25 cents. 

(A 25-cent credit-slip good with first order included) 
New 4x 5 camera, reversible back, rack and 


pinion, without lens, shutter or = . $4 post- 
paid; with lens, $5.75 


Get our lete b in-list ; it's ad We will take 
your old camera or Kodak in exchange. 


1000 postcards from your negative, $10; 100 for $2 


WRIGHT, strrtes RACINE, WIS. 


DON’T BOTHER WITH SCALES 


BUY SCALOIDS 


These convenient developer-tablets are accurately 
weighed for you by Johnson & Sons. Just drop a pair 
into the required amount of water, crush them with a 
rod, stir and you have a fresh, active solution. 


Sample box of Amidol or M.-Q. to make 40 to 80 ounces of 
solution mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cents. 


Manufactured by JOHNSON & SONS, England 


Sole Agents for the United States 
Ralph Harris & Co., 26-30 Bromfield St., Boston 
New York Salesroom, 108 Fulton Street 


LIFE-STUDIES 


Draped and from the Nude 


63 reproductions in 
halftone in a hand- 
some portfolio. For 
painters, illustrators, 
designers,decorators 
and art-students. 


Price, express-paid 
$7.50 


Original Photographs 
Selected Subjects 

12, 8x10 Prints, $5.00 

20,5x 7 Prints, 5.00 


In neat portfolio 
Express-paid 


Published by 
AURORA STUDIOS 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade Agent 


383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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We beg to announce our appointment as Import 
Agents of the following Standard Foreign Lines : 


Marion & Co. 


Cameras, Plates, etc. 


Newman & Guardia 
Cameras 


Newman & Sinclair 
Cameras and Motion-Picture Apparatus 


We shall be pleased to receive inquiries from 
those interested in these famous products. 

We are manufacturers of the Panchroma Flash- 
Cabinet and the celebrated Panchroma Flash- 
Powder for Autochroms and various screen- 
plates on the market. 

Send for our “ NEW ABILITY TEST-CHART” 
in colors and test the efficiency of your present 
apparatus and your own knowledge in chromatic 
photography. It is free. 


ALLISON & HADAWAY 
235 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


A NEW FAST PLATE 


The A. &H. importation of Marion 
& Co.’s (London), latest product, 
working at a speed of 500 H.&D. 
or 10% faster than the fastest. 


Especially suitable for the use of news- 
paper and Professional Photographers 
who desire the utmost efficiency under 
the shortest possible limit of exposure. 


Unlike other fast plates the A. & H. 
has excellent keeping-qualities, splen- 
did latitude and is free from fog. 

NOTE : In anticipation of the keen demand there will 
exist for samples of this superlatively fast plate 
we must, for the present, confine the distribution 
to those who write us under their own letter- 
heads or who enclose their business-cards. 


Samples of the phenominally successful Marion 
P.S. will also be sent tf so desired. 


Allison & Hadaway 


Photographic Manufacturers and Importers 
235 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Important Books Reviewed in Photo-Era During 1913 


As there are some workers who read Puoto-ERa irregularly, and who are much interested in 


books on photographic subjects, art and foreign travel, we print herewith a list of publications 


reviewed by the Eprror during the past year, together with the names of the authors, and the 


month in which each review appeared. Our readers are assured that these books received favor- 


able consideration by the Eprror only because they possessed exceptional merit. 


Orders for any of these books will be filled promptly at the published price and carriage 
prepaid (excepting the first three annuals), by the publisher of PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 


Boston, U.S.A. 


Technical 

Guide to Landscape-Photography ___.___._..______-_ Fritz Loescher ______ -- $1.10 
Tank-Development (in 38 
Bromoil-Process (in German) ___________. ____ Dr. Emil Mayer 50 
Pictorial Amateur-Photography (in German)._________ Peter Octtel ___...._.__- 15 
Sonny Boy’s Day at the Zoo ______._.____...--.------ Ella Bently Arthur ______ 1.00 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry ___ Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.___ _ 1.40 
Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 

Coloring Photographs ___________. __________- Robert Johnson _____ __. - -70 


Photographic Annuals 


1.37, cloth, 


92 paper, 
1.45, cloth, 


Photograms of the Year Mortimer, F.R.P.S.__ 
British Journal Photo. Almanac, 1913 -________ .____- George E. Brown, F.I.C.__ paper, 
American Annual of Photography, 1913 _____________ Percy Y. Howe. } 
Photographic Art During the Year 1912 -______ ee F. Matthies-Masuren _____ 2.50 
Agenda Lumiétre-Jougla Co., 1913 Lumiére-Jougla Co.___ __. 
Year-Book for Photography and Reproduction- 

Technique (in German) _________--.-..._..___--- Dr. Josef Maria Eder ____- 2.25 
German Photographic Calendar (in German). 50 
Photographic Tear-Off Calendar (in German). ___.___ Wilhelm Knapp 62 
German Camera-Almanac, 1913 (in German)______ K. W. Wolf Czapek_____- 1.40 

Art 
Art-Treasures of Washington . Helen W. Henderson. ___- $3.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color__________. . Arthur W. Dow ._____-_-- 4.00 
Photographic Figure and Drapery-Studies____________ Aurora Studios _.________ ee 
Art of the Wallace Collection____________.-------..- Henry C. Shelley ________ 2.00 
Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment 

The A BC of Artistic A. J. Anderson_________- 2.50 
John Burnet, F. R.S._ _ 2.50 

Travel 
__.. Adelaide Mack._________ $1.75 
Russian Empire of To-day and Yesterday ____________ Nevin O. 3.00 
Spell of the Italian Lakes _______._____. ___------ __.. William McCrackan______ 2.50 
Winter-Sports in 4.00 
Royal Castles of England 3. 


$1.43, paper, postp’d 
a) 93, cloth, 
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STABLE NON-FOGGING NON-STAINING 


Prepared solutions retain their developing-energy for many months 
and may be used many times over 


40 ounces of developing-solution require 15 grains of DURATOL and develop from 
250 to 300 4x 5 prints 


One Formula can be used for Plates, Films, Gaslight and Bromide Papers 


Request Sample and Directions from 


SCHERING & GLATZ 


ILEX 


Superb Pictures 
Can always be made with an Ilex Combination 
Acme Shutter. 1-300th of a second either fitted 
for bulb and tube or antinous release and 
An Ilex three focus Convertible Anastigmat 
4x5 $30.00 3:x5: 
Write us for Prices on Larger Sizes Catalogue on request 


Allow us to ship you one on 10 days trial and if not 
satisfactory refund your money. 


Use an Ilex and avoid Shutter Trouble Ilex Optical Company, 545 Ilex Circle, Rochester, N.Y. 


ILEX 


Nothing is too quick for them nor is any test 
too severe for their wonderful definition. They are 
UNIVERSAL, and are used with the same brilliant 
success by amateurs and professionals everywhere. 
They fit all makes of shutters. Write today for 1913 
catalog explaining ‘‘What are Anastigmats ?”’ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. For 
twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist them to 
secure these positions. Learn how you can become suc- 
cessful. Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for cata- 
logue— NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Works like a fast lens 


AuceloFlash-Light Powder 


The fastest powder made. Gets everything but 
the movement. Best for large gatherings. No 
closed eyes. No movement. For the amateur 
it is like putting a high-grade lens on your 
machine. Safe to handle. Little smoke. Aucelo 
cartridges make perfect pictures in the home. 
Also one- and four-ounce packages. 
Ask your dealer 


The Photo-Chemical Co. 
3041 Cortland Street Chicago, Ill. 


were made 
by us 


Plates in 
this issue 


High-Grade Cameras at Reasonable Prices 
We manufacture VIEW, FOLDING and BOX CAMERAS 
AND PHOTO-ACCESSORIES, with the purpose that they 
shall be the best in their respective classes. Ask for Catalog. 
CONLEY CAMERA COMPANY 
507 Main St., Rochester, Mi t 


An Enlarging Lamp of Great Power 


Simple Construction, Lightweight, Inexpensive, makes 

Enlargements in One Second. ING 
lazda is dupli d 30 ti with 30 Mirrors; > 


gives the desired solid effect without condensing lenses, 


1lin. Reflector for 5x7 negatives, $8.00; 15in. for 8x10, 
$15.00. For Circular write R. D. Gray, Ridgewood, N. J. 


BE A PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
It’s all in STARTING RIGHT! My latest booklet ‘‘ PRO- 
FESSIONAL POINTERS,” contai much luabl 
information that will save you many wasted dollars, years 
of fruitless labor and perhaps eventually failure. Sen 
P. O. order for 50 cents NOW and START RIGHT! 
AMES STUDIOS - SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE — Standard Photo. Books at Reduced 
Prices, including Why My Photographs are Bad (Ill.); C. M. 
Taylor; $1.00; for 50 cents. Portrait Studio Lighting (Ill.); 
C. Klary; $1.00; for 75 cents. Photography (Ill.); E. O. 
Hoppé; $2.00; for $1.75. British Journal Almanac, 1913, 
50 cents; for 35 cents. Composition in Portraiture, Sidney 
Allan, $3.00; $2.50. PHoTo-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COMPOSITION 


By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Professor of Fine Arts, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Sumptuously illustrated in colors and halftone. 
A valuable aid to the photographer in composing 
his pictures in the studio and in the open. 


Price, $4.00 net; postage, 22 cents 


PHOTO. ERA, Trade Agent 
383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. U.S.A. 


e e 8 Drawing-Inks 
H Eternal Writing-Ink 
| 1 n Ss Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Are the Finest and Best Inks \ Photo-Mounter Paste 
and Adhesives Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt 
Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They will be 
¥q@ a revelation to you, they are so sweet, aan and 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers’ Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE 


545 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Open 9.45 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Motion-Pictures 


Of carefully selected subjects, including 
The Pathe Weekly, Stereopticon-Views 
of the choicest photographic subjects, are 
a part of the regular program 
Musical Numbers, including a One-Act 
Operetta or Play, will be included in the 
program until further announcement 
JOSEPHINE CLEMENT, Manager 
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This picture 

is reproduced 
from a snap- 
shot made 
Indoors with 

a Graflex 
Camera. 


With the GRAFLEX you can make 
snapshots indoors or in the shade. Out- 
doors, when the sun is shining, you can 
make pictures in 1-1000 of a second. 


Our illustrated catalog fully describes Graflex Cameras 
and how they work. May we send you a copy? 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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The most cherished of all the gifts—a 


PREMO 


Give a Premo to the one you want to please the most. 
Whether it be a boy or girl, a man or woman of any age, 
there’s a Premo that will assure a Merry Christmas. 


There’s no better time to begin picture-making than Christ- 2 
mas Day, with its happy reunions, and a Premo is so light and 2 
compact, so wonderfully simple to operate, that anyone who E 


gets a Premo can start right in and make good pictures of all 
the pleasures of Christmas Day and of all the days that follow. 


Premos range in price from $1.50 to $150. The illustrated Premo catalogue 
can be had at all dealers’, or will be mailed to you direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER. N. Y.,. The Kodak City. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO KEEP 
FILM NEGATIVES. 


When you wish to make a print from 
a particular film negative made during 
your summer’s vacation, do you reach 
for your Eastman Film Negative 
Album, look in the index, turn to 
pocket 57 and take out the negative ? 
Or do you look through your writing 
desk, table drawers, and finally give it 
up when you have gone through half 
the books in your library ? 

Film negatives may be stored be- 
tween the pages of a book with perfect 
safety, but you usually forget which 
book you have stored them in, and, 
when you least expect it, they have a 
habit of dropping out of some book 
you are reading, and you place them 
in another. This is makeshift at best. 

Keep your films* in an Eastman Film 
Negative Album, and the film you are 
looking for is always at you finger tips. 
And once you have substituted method 
for makeshift there will be no occasion 
for lost, scratched or finger marked 
negatives. 

Each album is provided with one 
hundred strong, transparent film 
pockets, which hold the film negatives 
and permit of their being examined 
without removing. The pockets are 
numbered consecutively and an index 
bound in the front of the album per- 
mits one to keep a record of the nega- 
tive in each pocket. The albums are 
bound in strong cloth covers and may 
be had from your dealers in the follow- 
ing sizes: 


THE PRICE. 
For roo negatives 156 x 2%, - - $ .75 
For 100 negatives 2% x - - 
For too negatives 3% x 3%, - . 75 


For 100 negatives 34% x 5%, - - 


For Ioo negatives 34% x 44% or4x5, - 1.00 
For 100 negatives5x7,- - - 


You can make 


Enlargements 
as easy as making 


Velox Prints 
with a 
Brownie 
Enlarging Camera 


In fact the enlargement may be 
made on Velox, or if you prefer, on 
Bromide Paper. 

The paper is 
placed in one end 
of the camera, the 
film in the other 
and the exposure 
made to daylight. 
The resulting 
large print is as 
sharp as though it 
were made in con- 
tact with the neg- 
ative. 


Brownie Enlarging Cameras, $2, 
$3 and $4 at your dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHuro-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


ANEW FIELD FOR YOUR 
KODAK. 


If you are interested in outdoor sport 
or games, your Kodak can be put to 
very good use, not only in recording 
exciting incidents of the game and 
skillful plays of the contestants, but in 
showing the good or bad form of the 
players as well. 

Speed Kodaks and Graflex Cameras 
are being used systematically in many 
branches of amateur athletics. A good 
idea of the uses to which they are put 
may be had from the following press 
clipping. 


CAMERA PLAYS A GREAT PART 
IN OUR SPORT. 


The camera is rapidly earning a place 
of importance in athletics and sport 
competition both in America’ and 
abroad. No contest or match of real 
interest goes unphotographed, and the 
readers of newspapers and magazines 
are daily brought face to face with the 
heroes of the diamond, foot ball field, 
tennis court and aquatic sports. Dur- 
ing the past few seasons, however, the 
lens has been found capable of filling a 
more useful field in the realm of ama- 
teur pastimes and recreations. The 
wielder of racquet, mashie or oar can 
see himself as others see him with 
faults in playing form clearly illus- 
trated. 

This ability to depict the strong and 
weak points of individuals and teams in 
sports and games has been discovered 
to be of much help to coaches and in- 
structors. Consequently the camera 
is being constantly called in action by 
those who direct the activities of the 
college, club and unattached athlete. 
Photographs of the crews in training at 
Cornell and Columbia are taken each 
season and thrown on the canvas in en- 
larged form while the coaches point out 
faults in watermanship. The same sys- 


tem is used in the development of 
several of the big varsity toot ball 
teams. 

Even the motion picture machine is 
found of assistance. The German 
Olympic commission, which recently 
spent a month investigating the Ameri- 
can athletic system, took back reels of 
films showing some of our leading ath- 
letes in action. Pictures of one of the 
leading United States tennis players 
were taken last spring to prove to 
England that he did not foot fault in 
serving. Perhaps in years to come it 
will be possible for a competitor to rise 
to the pinnacle of sporting fame un- 
coached except by the films which will 
show him his faults as compared to 
those of the competitor who is consid- 
ered the final word in perfect playing 
form. 


Kodak 
Dry Mounting 


Tissue. 


Mount your prints on the thinnest 
of album leaves or mounts without 
the slightest danger of warping or 
cockling the mount by using Kodak 
Dry Mounting Tissue. 


The process : 


Tack a piece of the tissue to the back of the 
print by touching with the point of a warm 
iron. Trim the print and tissue together, 
place on the mount, cover with a blotter and 
press with the hot iron. 


Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue in 10 cent 
packages at your dealers. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE KODAK 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Now that the Christmas Kodaks have 
been distributed, the thoughts of the 
fortunate ones turn to picture making. 
The enormous sales of Kodaks at 
Christmas have made us thoughtful for 
the amateur, the person who has never 
owned a Kodak and whois liable to make 
mistakes that are not unusual and can- 
not be foreseen. It is for the benefit of 
such Kodakers the world over that the 
Kodak Correspondence College is main- 
tained. 

It was established for the purpose of 
assisting the Kodaker over the rough 
places on the road to successful picture 
making. No one willingly makes mis- 
takes and all are usually glad to learn 
how to avoid them. 

The Kodak Correspondence College 
includes acorps of capable, experienced 
instructors who are conversant with the 
latest and most approved methods of 
picture making. A member is expected 
to take up the different photographic 
processes step by step and to submit 
his finished work. It is the business of 
the instructors to offer such criticism as 
will be helpful in each particular case. 

It means that you will receive 
individual attention. The Kodak Cor- 
respondence Collegeis not a department 
where the teachers mail form letters to 
the interested amateur. Each individual 
receives as careful and thorough in- 
struction, by mail, as he or she would 
receive were it possible to attend such 
a school in person. 

The instructors are ready and anxious 
to acquaint the amateur with his faults, 
to help him over his disappointments 
and teach him the simplicity of picture 
making correctly. The college affords 
instruction in the techical as well as the 
artistic branches of photography. 

We invite your enrollment and feel 
confident that you will be well repaid. 


In the manual given with each Kodak 
you will find an application blank for 
membership in the college. The fee is 
two dollars which covers only the cost 
of the college text-book and pays a 
portion of the postage and stationery. 
We pay the postage in returning prints’ 
and films submitted by a member but 
the member is expected to pay trans- 
portations both ways on all glass plates. 

If you have mislaid your manual, ask 
your dealer for an application blank. 
He will be glad to accommodate you. 


“How to Make 
Good Pictures.” 


A book for the beginner or 
the advanced amateur, pro- 
fusely illustrated with ex- 
amples of results obtained by 
following the practical in- 
structions given in its pages. 
Every photographic process 
in common use is treated in 
a practical and thoroughly 
understandable manner that 
gets at the heart of the subject 
and gives the simplest and 
most direct road to good 
results. 

‘*How to Make Good Pic- 
tures,’’ paper covers, 25 cents, 
Library Edition, cloth covers, 
$1.00 at your dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE KODIOPTICON 


One of the most fascinating forms of home 
entertainment is the projection of your Kodak 
pictures on a screen in enlarged form by means 
of the-Kodiopticon and Velox Lantern Slides. 


You can make the slides on Velox Lantern | 
Slide Film as easy as making Velox prints and 
anyone can operate a Kodiopticon. It is Kodak 


! Simplicity applied to lantern slide making and 
projection, and it has eliminated the difficulty and | 


: bother of former methods. 

: Kodiopticon circular free at your { 
dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Secure perfect control of 


your illumination with 


FLASH 


Easier to handle than daylight. 
Just pin the light where you need it 
| or place a sheet in the Eastman Flash 
Sheet Holder and ignite with a match 
from the back. 


Ask your dealer for the booklet, «By Flashlight.” 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At Your Dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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KRODAS 


A dark-room or 


The Kodak Film Tank 


Which do you choose; the fuss and bother of 


the one—the convenience, cleanliness and better 


results of the other. 
The Kodak Film Tank assures the best results 
from every exposure—makes amateur photog- 


raphy a simple, all-by-daylight process. 
The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your aealers. 
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For Holiday Remembrances 
Color your Prints with 


VELOX TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLOR STAMPS 


A book of Velox Water Color Stamps contains 
twelve leaves of color, each leaf being divided by 
perforations into 24 stamps. Also full directions for 
use of colors. | 

No previous experience is necessary to success- 
fully color prints—simply follow instructions. 


Velox Transparent Water Color seas booklet of 12 colors, $ .25 


Separate Colors, 2 leaves, - - - - - - .05 
Set of 3 Special Camels’ Hair Sickie - - - - - - .50 
Velox Water Color Palette, - 25 
Complete Velox Water Color Outiit 
stamps (12 colors), three brushes and palette, - - - 75 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The paper that’s quite right. 


e 


It will fit your negatives because it 
is made with the knowledge of, and 
the adaptability to amateur require- 
ments. 


Ask for the ‘* Velox Book.” 
The sure way to best results. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealers. 
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